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N thinking of a fitting subject upon which to address you on 
this occasion, I had at first planned to consider two or three 
fundamental problems which seem to me to be pressing them- 
selves upon our attention, in one form or another, in all the 
philosophical discussions of the present day. What I had hoped 
to accomplish was, merely by way of orientation, to discuss the 
significance of some of the recent contributions to these subjects, 
and to raise the question whether or not an agreement has not 
been tacitly reached, which will warrant a restatement of these 
problems in a new and perhaps more fruitful form. It was 
largely, though not wholly, an increasing sense of the difficulty of 
the task, and of my own incompetence, which led me to abandon 
this plan. For, in addition, as the time of meeting drew on, and it 
appeared that the papers were to be so numerous and so inclusive 
in character as almost to constitute an embarrassment of philo- 
sophical riches, it seemed better that I should choose a subject of 
a somewhat different nature, but one which I felt it to be impor- 
tant that should in some form be presented for consideration at 
this our first meeting, the question of “ The Purposes of a Philo- 
sophical Association.” 
In general, when one knows what one wants to do, there is no 
great advantage, I think, in sitting down and deliberately count- 
ing up reasons. But, in the present case, where there are many 
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individuals concerned, it will undoubtedly promote mutual under- 
standing, and increase intelligent interest in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, to raise explicitly the question regarding the purposes of 
the organization and the advantages which it offers to us. There is 
a certain danger that one may unconsciously come to put too low 
an estimate upon these advantages, and so fail to appreciate the 
more serious side of the matter. One not infrequently hears it 
said that the main purpose of these gatherings is social, to meet 
one’s colleagues personally, to renew old friendships and to form 
new ones. This is certainly a feature of the meetings which no 
one will be inclined to underestimate, and the indirect results of 
such personal intercourse are often of genuine scientific importance. 
There is a danger, however, if the social advantages are exclu- 
sively emphasized, that certain consequences may ensue which 
would inevitably tend to weaken the influence of the Association 
and destroy its effectiveness. In the first place, the members may 
come to feel that they are in no way responsible for the pro- 
gramme, which is after all unimportant, furnishing as it does only 
an excuse for meeting. And, in consequence of this feeling, they 
may, when it is not perfectly convenient to attend the meetings, 
resolve to remain at home, perhaps with the complacent con- 
sciousness that in so doing they are not sacrificing anything more 
essential than their own pleasure. 

It is the conviction that these are not merely imaginary dangers 
that has led me to invite you to reflect for a little on some of the 
ends which may be realized through the Association ; and, inci- 
dentally, upon the responsibilities that we have assumed in be- 
coming members. I wish, however, to preface what I have to 
say with a remark or two, which may prevent misconceptions 
regarding the meaning and scope of my discussion. In the first 
place, I would ask you not to suppose from my remarks that I 
regard the new Association as a kind of universal panacea for all 
the ills from which philosophy suffers. An association can only 
act as one cooperating agency among others, or, at most, prove 
a stimulus to the forces which are essential for progress in philo- 
sophical work. And, secondly, I do not intend to discuss the 
question of the proper scope of a philosophical association, the 
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particular means which it should employ in order to attain its ends, 
but simply to attempt to indicate what I believe these ends to be. 

The most striking characteristic of all modern scientific work 
is found in the fact that it is the result of conscious codperation 
between a number of individuals. This feature has always char- 
acterized to some extent the efforts of those who have attained 
real results in the search for truth, but it has become more con- 
scious and more prominent during the present generation. It is 
important to remember, however, that even those pioneers of 
modern thought whom we usually picture to ourselves as 
wrapped in solitary cogitation did not work in independence of 
their fellows and contemporaries. When Descartes retired to 
Holland in 1629 to work out his new system, he thought it nec- 
essary to keep in touch with the scholars of the time through 
Father Mersenne, and from time to time to request their criticisms 
of his views. Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
grew out of meetings and discussions with a number of friends. 
Even Spinoza, who is often regarded as an absolutely solitary 
thinker, was in constant communication with a circle of scientific 
friends, and carried on occasional correspondence with some of 
the most noted thinkers of his day. In 1660, the Royal Society 
of London was founded, after having existed for a number of 
years as an informal club. In 1700, Leibniz founded the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and a few years later organized a 
similar society at Vienna. In addition, 1 may mention the ex- 
tensive scientific correspondence of the pioneers of science in all 
departments as evidence of the important rdle personal inter- 
course played in the development of modern thought. From 
these and other facts which might easily be cited, it is evident that 
the necessities of codperation and mutual help in scientific work 
were more or less completely realized at an early date. In all of 
these circumstances, we can discover the effort of the individual 
to free himself from the idols of the cave, by appealing to the 
reason of his fellows to confirm or correct his own subjective 
opinions. It is the realization of the necessity of a more extended 
as well as a more systematic and intimate comparison of views 
among workers in the same field that has led to the multiplica- 
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tion of scientific associations and organizations in the present 
generation. 

Philosophers have been slower than their fellow workers in 
inaugurating any movement to secure this end. They have, how- 
ever, been largely occupied with a different, though somewhat 
similar, undertaking. In philosophy, it is perhaps more essential 
than in any other field of inquiry that one should build upon the 
work of one’s predecessors. This is a truth that philosophical 
students of the present day have realized pretty thoroughly. 
Indeed, in recent years it has been a frequent reproach that the 
study of philosophy has reduced itself largely to a study of the 
history of philosophy, that the interest in systems of the past has 
displaced that in constructive problems. There is perhaps suffi- 
cient truth in this charge to prevent us from denying it unquali- 
fiedly : there is a tendency in every kind of undertaking to mis- 
take the means for the end. In general, however, it may be said 
that the total absorption of the present time in historical ques- 
tions is more apparent than real. Moreover, philosophy has 
certainly gained much from the detailed historical investigations 
of the past generation. This gain does not chiefly lie in the 
additional scholarship and critical acumen which such investiga- 
tions involve, but rather in the fact that it makes possible a more 
adequate comprehension of the genesis and meaning of our own 
problems. It is only through an understanding of the history of 
the past that we can rightly appreciate the questions that press 
for an answer at the present time, and know in what terms they 
can be intelligibly formulated and answered. It is well to remem- 
ber, then, when we grow impatient with historical studies, that 
these are not investigations which this or any other generation can 
put behind them and have done with. The effort to gain a truer 
appreciation of the thought of the past will always remain an 
essential part of philosophical study. To undertake to philoso- 
phize without an accurate and sympathetic knowledge of the 
development of philosophical conceptions is not only vain and 
fruitless, but it is hopelessly to lose oneself, and to commit 
intellectual suicide. The character of many books that still appear 
year by year on philosophical subjects, written frequently by men 
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of ability and of reputation in other fields, but in utter ignorance 
and disregard of the history of philosophy, illustrates and justifies 
my statement. 

It is not less study of the past that we need, but, doubtless, a 
more intelligent and discriminating study. And this means a 
study of historical systems in the light of our own problems. 
Facts without ideas are simply confusing : Knowledge of the de- 
tails of philosophical systems without any insight into the inner 
meaning of things, or ability to distinguish between the external 
form and the vital essence, is certain to bewilder rather than to 
bring enlightenment. Perhaps in this historical and evolutionary 
age, when the continuity between the thought of the present and 
that of the past is so strongly emphasized, there is some danger 
that in the study of the history of philosophy we may continue 
to busy ourselves with problems that are either outworn, or 
at least presuppose in their formulation conceptions that are 
hopelessly antiquated. It is necessary to recognize that there is 
a dead as well as a living past, that many of its problems, in the 
form in which they were stated, have been superseded, because 
they rest upon principles and assumptions which the drift of things 
has shown to be untenable. 

And this brings me to the main proposition which I have here 
in view. The history of philosophy is only intelligible when read 
in the light of present-day problems. Not only is it true that, 
from a strictly philosophical standpoint, the study of the thought 
of the past can never be anything more than a means to the 
better comprehension of the problems of the present time, but, in 
itself, the former remains to a large extent incomprehensible ex- 
cept as its disputes and questionings are brought into relation to 
our own problems, and interpreted in their light. It is, of course, 
necessary to keep in mind the danger of doing violence to his- 
torical fact by construing a past system wholly in terms of con- 
ceptions which belong toa later time. Nevertheless, if we would 
understand the systems of the past, we must read them as the 
records of the thoughts of men who were struggling with the 
same stubborn questions which concern us. It follows then, I 
think, that it is only one who has pondered on philosophical 
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problems for himself who can intelligently study the history of 
philosophy. To undertake to carry on such studies in an external 
and purely pragmatic fashion would be to adopt a method which 
would certainly defeat its own ends. If either historical or con- 
structive work in philosophy is to prove fruitful, the two sides 
cannot be separated, but must be carried on in close connection, 
the past being used to reveal the present to itself, and the present 
to unlock the secrets of the past. 

It does not seem too much to assume that the meetings of the 
Association will not be without influence in promoting the study 
of the history of philosophy in general. Moreover, since the 
interest of such meetings is likely to be largely centered in the 
actual problems of the present time, we may perhaps hope that 
there will be a tendency to bring these studies into closer and 
more intimate relation to our own philosophical standpoint. But 
it is more particularly in promoting and facilitating the inter- 
change of ideas between the philosophical workers of the present 
day, who are scattered throughout this part of the country, that 
the Association will find its main function. In every department of 
investigation the conviction seems to be growing that intellectual 
companionship and cooperation are essential to real progress. 
The underlying assumption is that it is necessary in scientific 
work to combine forces and to work, not as a number of isolated 
individuals, but as a social group of cooperating minds. We 
have learned that to isolate oneself intellectually is to render one’s 
work unfruitful ; that there is in every generation a main drift of 
problems within which we must work, if we wish to contribute 
anything to the common cause. 

We have seen, however, that the facts compel us to admit that 
the insufficiency of the isolated individual and the consequent ne- 
cessity of codperation have not been so clearly realized by philos- 
ophers as by workers in almost every other department of knowl- 
edge. And, as a result, we have perhaps missed to some extent 
both the feeling of comradeship and also the courage and 
enthusiastic confidence that springs from working shoulder to 
shoulder with one’s fellows. The main reason for this tardiness 
on the part of philosophical thinkers to recognize as clearly as 
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their scientific brethren the need of codperation lies in the nature 
of the subject itself. On account of the extent of the field and 
the difficulty in obtaining a synoptic view, one may regard the 
line of investigation pursued by one’s neighbor as completely 
erroneous and directly opposed to one’s own, though, in reality, it 
furnishes exactly the facts which are necessary to correct and 
complement our own defects and one-sidedness. Another reason 
doubtless is found in the fact that philosophical theories, like theo- 
logical tenets, are so closely related to what is most intimate and 
fundamental to our personal nature, and, consequently, so suffused 
with emotion, that it is difficult to be tolerant and fair with those 
who differ from us. This feeling has not only divided philos- 
ophers into schools, but has frequently led them to ignore en- 
tirely the work of their opponents, or to regard them as perverters 
of the truth with whom they can hold no commerce. Other in- 
fluences, such as university or individual rivalries, may of course 
also operate to prevent unity and sympathetic understanding 
among philosophical thinkers. But there are many signs, of which 
the formation of this Association is but one, that there is a grow- 
ing consciousness on the part of philosophers of the necessity of 
coming to understand even those from whom they differ, and of 
recognizing in them allies and helpers in the common cause. I 
wish to point out in a little more detail why such cooperation is 
necessary, and also to give some reasons for believing that the 
personal intercourse afforded by the meetings of the Association 
may aid very effectively in promoting this end. 

Before proceeding in this direction, however, I may be allowed 
to refer to an objection which my previous statements may seem 
to have left out of account. It may be held that at the present 
day printing has taken the place of personal communication, that 
books and periodical literature adequately fulfill the functions 
which I have been claiming for the Association, and that, there- 
fore, the latter is in no sense essential. To this it may be added 
that any association must consist of a limited number of men, 
from a restricted area of country; while if one knows three or 
four modern languages, one can by reading share the best 
thoughts of the leaders of the philosophical world. The objec- 
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tion would have weight only if it were claimed that the meetings 
of the Association could in any degree excuse members from 
the necessity of following the thoughts of contemporary writers, 
as these are found in current books and magazine literature. It 
is not as a substitute for current literature, but as a supplement 
to it, that we may hope that the personal intercourse afforded by 
the Association will prove useful. Perhaps it is not too much to 
assume that those who offer papers will feel it necessary to pre- 
sent their theories in relation to the most recent discussions of the 
subject. But, in addition to this, there are undoubtedly certain 
advantages essential to philosophical work to be derived from 
personal association and intercourse, which are scarcely obtain- 
able in any other way. I now propose, at the risk of some repe- 
tition, to consider some of these advantages in more detail. 

In the first place, then, it can scarcely be doubted that philos- 
ophy, of all species of scientific inquiry, is that which demands, 
in order to be fruitfully prosecuted, the closest and most intimate 
intellectual relations between a number of minds. This is true 
for a variety of reasons. One of the most obvious of these is 
found in the fact that in these days we have abandoned the at- 
tempt to deduce a philosophy of the world from fundamental 
first principles, by means of deductive arguments, and have 
frankly adopted the inductive method of procedure. I do not, 
of course, mean by this that philosophy, or any other branch of 
inquiry, confines itself to induction in the narrower sense of the 
word, but merely that, in common with all the sciences of the 
present day, it sees that its starting point and basis must be the 
facts of experience. When this is granted, it becomes at once 
evident that the data of the philosopher are so complex and 
many-sided that, working by himself, he is certain to fail to take 
account or properly estimate some facts of importance. Again, 
he must approach these facts through his own individual mind, 
that is to say, with the particular set of concepts furnished him 
by his own education and reflection. But it is essential that 
philosophy should work regressively as well as progressively : 
it must criticise its presuppositions, and cannot, as do the other 
sciences, take its standpoint for granted. Now it is evident that 
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no single individual can look, as it were, in all directions at once. 
He has then constant need of criticism, of supplementation, and 
of having objections forced upon his attention. It does not 
seem too much to say that this need can be most effectively 
supplied through personal intercourse with others. For when 
objections and opposing views are backed by the immediate pres- 
ence of one’s neighbor, they cannot easily be ignored. More- 
over, after a man’s views have ceased to be fluid, and have as- 
sumed the rigidity of cold print, he is not in the same degree 
open to criticism, or so likely to benefit by it. 

The advantages of social codéperation in philosophical study 
were most completely realized in the Greek schools, and particu- 
larly in the school of Socrates and those of his immediate suc- 
cessors. In the Socratic method of inquiry, as it is represented 
to us in Plato’s dialogues, a number of persons combine in the 
search for philosophical truth ; and to the result the most various 
classes of men, cultured young aristocrats of Athens, tradesmen, 
sophists, men of affairs, and inexperienced youths, are made to 
contribute. Dialectic, as described and illustrated by Plato, is 
essentially the method of critical induction, the method of ana- 
lyzing facts to discover conceptions, and of testing conceptions in 
the light of new facts. Of course, the method is the same in 
principle whether it involves a literal talking back and forth, or 
takes the form of self-criticism, or of a comparison of views with 
the printed theories of other men. No one would maintain that 
in modern times dialectic in its literal and original meaning can 
take the place of either of the other forms of criticism, in the 
sense of rendering them unnecessary. But, for the reasons I 
have already urged, it still remains an important and necessary 
supplement to less insistent forms of criticism, and, at its best 
(that is, where the objections of the critic are carefully thought 
out), it has the power to supply something which the other forms 
wholly lack. 

It is perhaps only a corollary from this to state that, for the 
majority of men at least, intellectual contact and personal inter- 
course with their fellow workers in the same field are essential 
conditions of complete sanity of view. There are a number of 
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circumstances, inherent in the nature of philosophical study, 
which render it easier to lose oneself in subjective fancies in 
this field than in the realm of the objective sciences. And to this 
we must add that nowhere is a lack of sanity more absolutely 
fatal. I have already spoken of the abortive philosophical re- 
sults of even able thinkers when they write in ignorance of the 
history of the past. Isolation from one’s contemporaries, how- 
ever, is equally injurious, and brings in its train idiosyncrasies and 
peculiarities which lower, if they do not altogether destroy, the 
value of the individual’s work. To be insane in the full sense 
of the word is just to lose connection with one’s fellows, to fall 
away from the objective and rational order of things, and to be 
possessed by subjective fancies and illusions. For a philosophical 
thinker to stand apart from the thought of his own age, to refuse 
to see anything of importance in the work of his contemporaries, 
or to condemn their results as entirely perverted and erroneous, 
is to imperil not only his own usefulness, but his philosophical 
sanity as well. This does not mean that a philosopher must fol- 
low the crowd, and not as an independent thinker protest against 
what he regards as wrong methods and erroneous results. No! 
Rather on occasion he must be ready to cry, Athanasius contra 
mundum / But then he must be ready, like Athanasius, to fight 
it out, and to fight it out with an open mind. To stand com- 
pletely aloof from ‘this wicked and perverse generation” in 
which one lives, to regard one’s fellow workers as “ mostly fools,” 
in addition to the moral consequences which it entails, both 
reacts injuriously upon one’s scientific effectiveness, and also 
tends to destroy one’s scientific sanity. This tendency to isolation 
in philosophical work seems to me not wholly unknown even at 
the present day. I have doubtless set before you the extreme case 
and spoken of the extreme penalty. But I cannot doubt that 
nearly every one has at some time, and to some extent, suffered 
intellectually from this tendency. The most obvious and per- 
haps the most indispensable means of grace is the printed page, 
an open-minded study of the printed work of our fellows. It is 
true, however, that this study is induced and its value enhanced 
by personal intercourse with the writers. Moreover, it must be 
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added that whenever personal acquaintance is possible, it is per- 
haps the most effective means of promoting intellectual sympathy 
and understanding, and of making clear to workers in the same 
field their unity of purpose, and the mutually complementary 
nature of their results. One may ignore or almost totally mis- 
understand the published views of another man ; but when these 
are reinforced by the living personality they cannot so readily be 
either ignored or misunderstood. It seems to me essential, then, 
if philosophical thinkers are to preserve their full measure of 
intellectual sanity, that they should, at more or less frequent 
intervals, be penned up and forced to listen to the views of their 
fellows, and, so far as possible, forced to understand and appre- 
ciate these views. 

If we still go on to consider the matter from the standpoint of 
the members who compose the Association, there is a further 
point which may be urged. The problems of philosophy are 
vastly difficult and complex. We are sometimes told that they 
are insoluble, and that we spend our strength for nought. There 
are even distinguished philosophical scholars who say that all 
metaphysical theories are subjective dreams—necessary, indeed, 
to beings such as we are—but altogether outside the pale of ob- 
jective and verifiable fact. Though the individual struggles 
bravely against this conclusion, the difficulties and perplexities of 
the subject tend to exercise a paralyzing effect upon him as he 
faces his problems alone. Realizing the magnitude of the task 
and his own insufficiency, he is apt to lose heart and to cry, 
‘who am I that I should try to read these riddles.’ It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the evil effects which this loss of cour- 
age and enthusiasm entails upon the individual both as a man 
and as a member of society. The remedy is to be found in 
the development of the consciousness of one’s intellectual com- 
munity and partnership with one’s colleagues. The task which 
seems too hard for the individual appears in a different light 
when he regards himself as a member of a body of organ- 
ized workers. The sense of comradeship, of working with 
others for a common end, which is brought home to one most 
forcibly by personal contact, arouses enthusiasm and friendly 
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emulation that issue in a courageous determination on the part 
of individuals to play their role and contribute in some way to 
the accomplishment of the common task. It is the development 
of this feeling of intellectual fellowship and cooperation that is the 
most hopeful sign of all scientific work at the present day. It is 
also to a large extent the source of the inspiration which animates 
all modern investigation and scholarship. No one would main- 
tain that this spirit is less essential in philosophical work than in 
other fields of inquiry. Nevertheless, I think that it is not too 
much to say that there does not yet exist in philosophy, either 
the external organization for codperation that has already been 
set on foot in the natural sciences, nor even the intimate feeling 
of fraternity which binds together the workers in many of these 
fields. Just what is possible in the way of establishing external 
means of mutual help, I am not now prepared to discuss. But 
meeting together for a common purpose will undoubtedly aid in 
developing that sympathy and understanding which must be the 
basis for all plans of external codperation. 

These consequences, I think, may, to some extent at least, be 
expected to follow as incidental results of the existence of the 
Association. They can scarcely be said, however, to be included 
in the ends at which the Association should deliberately aim. 
The main purpose which we shou/d conscientiously set before us, 
it seems to me, is to promote and encourage original investigation 
and publication. It does not, indeed, seem unreasonable to as- 
sume that this end also will in some measure be realized indirectly 
through the stimulus and inspiration afforded by the meetings. 
But, in addition, I think that it is possible for the Association con- 
sciously and deliberately to do something toward the promotion 
of this result. This does not necessarily imply the setting of 
prize questions, or the employment of any external agencies what- 
ever. But the efficiency and helpfulness of the Association in 
this respect will depend upon the spirit in which it does its work. 
By setting a high standard, and demanding that the papers pre- 
sented shall represent the best work and most original thought 
of those who offer them, by keeping before us as the main pur- 
pose of the organization the advancement of philosophy, this 
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Association may do much both to inspire and direct original 
work. Above all, it may become an important agent in creating 
the atmosphere and furthering the spirit which are essential to 
scholarly research. And this is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, for the atmosphere and the scholarly inspiration are what 
are most needed. The conditions in American academic life 
which are unfavorable to original scholarship have often been 
made the subject of comment. The majority of the members of 
this Association are teachers, who can undoubtedly plead as an 
excuse for their unproductiveness the demands of what one of 
our German colleagues has happily characterized as, die zeif- 
raubende und kraftabsorbirende academische Lehrthitigkeit. But 
however unfavorable the conditions are, they are not likely to 
change greatly in our day, and we cannot maintain that they 
entirely excuse us from producing something. Indeed, in general 
we recognize this obligation, and keep on hoping that next year 
or the year after we shall find time to do something worth while. 
In the meantime, the fact remains that, with a few notable excep- 
tions, the philosophical scholars of America are comparatively 
unproductive. Can this Association do anything to change this 
state of affairs? It all depends, as I have said, upon the spirit ~ 
of the Association itself. If we do not take the meetings very 
seriously, if we meet in an easy-going way to listen to papers 
which were written to read and do not represent any real research 
or deep thought, we may have ‘a pleasant and profitable time’ 
(as they say at the teachers’ meetings) but we shall not do any- 
thing to promote American philosophical scholarship. 

I have said that the promotion of philosophical scholarship 
and research is the only object capable of affording a purpose 
common to all the members of the Association, and an interest 
which is likely to be serious and lasting. And in this connection 
I should like to express my opinion that it would be a mistake to 
make the discussion of methods of teaching philosophy a codérdi- 
nate purpose, or even to introduce papers on this subject into the 
programme of the meetings. Even if the membership of the 
Association were composed wholly of teachers of philosophy, 
which will never, I hope, be the case, the meetings should not, 
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it seems to me, be occupied with the consideration of such sec- 
ondary and subordinate topics. This opinion is based not merely 
on the personal feeling that the discussion of methods of teaching 
i philosophy is in itself rather a stupid way of wasting time, but on 
f | the conviction that even in our capacity as teachers it is courage 
. and inspiration to attack problems for ourselves, to go to first- 
1 hand sources and so actually discover by our own efforts what 
we teach to students, that is the one thing needful. In dealing 
with university students one may surely be allowed to tell one’s 
i story in one’s own way. The important thing is that one shall 
| have something of one’s own to tell, something in the importance 
of which one thoroughly believes, and which has cost real effort to 


discover. It seems to me, then, that it will be an advantage in 
every way for the members of this Association to forget, so far as | 
possible, their profession during the days of meeting, and to come 

together simply as human beings interested in philosophical in- 
vestigation and scholarship. 

It may not be inappropriate to the present occasion to call 
attention to the standing of philosophy in the learned world as a 
specialized subject of inquiry. If we look at the country asa 
whole it does not seem too much to say that philosophy does not 
enjoy the general recognition, even among educated men, that is 
accorded to many of the other sciences, nor is the philosophical 
teacher and writer universally conceded to be a specially trained 
scholar whose opinions in his own field are as much entitled to 
respect as those of the physicist or biologist in his special domain. 
In many colleges and universities the place of philosophy is only 
i grudgingly conceded. It is regarded as a more or less useful 
i handmaid to theology, or perhaps to education, but its scientific 
status as a real and independent subject of investigation is tacitly 
or explicitly denied. Again, men wholly unschooled in the sub- 
ject frequently feel themselves competent not only to write philo- 
sophical books and articles, but they not infrequently exhibit the 
! greatest contempt for professional philosophers, and confidently 
| 0 proclaim their own short and easy answers to the riddles of the 
universe. 

If we admit that this general attitude towards philosophy exists, 
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it becomes necessary to seek for the causes through which it has 
arisen. I shall not attempt to furnish any exhaustive enumera- 
tion of these causes. To some extent the explanation may be 
found in the fact that the problems of philosophy arise only 
through reflection, and are, therefore, not at once evident to the 
outsider. One cannot point to definite phenomena of sense as 
the subject matter of philosophy, as is possible to do in the case 
of physical sciences. The whole inquiry consequently seems to 
the unreflective person mysterious and fantastical. In addition 
to this inherent difficulty, however, philosophy has undoubtedly 
been injured in public esteem by the subordinate and ancillary 
position which it so long occupied in this country. The result 
of making philosophy the handmaid of theology is always the same 
—philosophy, so fettered, degenerates into empty logomachies and 
lifeless definitions and justly becomes a byword and reproach 
among real thinkers. If at the present time philosophy has again 
raised its head as a free inquiry, it nevertheless still continues to 
suffer as a consequence of its former empty character and sub- 
ordinate position. 

It is, however, fruitless to dwell upon this subject if we pro- 
pose to deny that we are ourselves in any measure responsible 
for the present condition of affairs. But it is impossible, I think, 
to avoid the conclusion that if philosophy does not occupy the 
place in public esteem which properly belongs to it, the fault 
must lie to some extent with its present representatives. There 
are two indictments which may, with some show of reason, be 
urged against professional philosophers. In the first place, it can 
scarcely be said that as a class they display the same zeal in 
original investigation, or the same scholarly devotion to their 
subject that is exhibited by many other groups of scientific 
workers. The result is that outsiders are not quite convinced 
that philosophers are in earnest, or that they believe in the seri- 
ousness of their own work. But secondly, and principally, the 
educated outsider withholds his recognition from philosophy, be- 
cause he believes that it has been barren of real results. Now, in 
spite of frequent murmurs about ‘ Philistinism,’ this demand for 
practical results is not in itself unreasonable. It is unreasonable 
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only if the results demanded be of a kind that from the very 
nature of the case philosophy cannot supply—as, for example, a 
worldly wisdom like that of the Sophists, or short and simple 
answers to ultimate problems. But philosophy must bake some 
bread; it must, like the other sciences, minister to human life. 
This demand cannot be escaped by the plea that philosophy con- 
cerns itself with the theoretical, not the practical, aspect of affairs. 
For we cannot divorce the intellectual and the practical, or say 
that one is for the sake of the other. Intelligence, when it is com- 
plete intelligence, is itself practical; and the will of a rational 
being is also intelligence. One cannot escape the conclusion that a 
lack of practicality in philosophical results indicates a correspond- 
ing defect upon the intellectual side, a failure to grasp the signifi- 
cant facts, or an occupation with isolated minor points while 
cowardly shirking the main issues. In no other way can we 
explain the charge of unfruitfulness which is so insistently brought 
against philosophy. Is it not true, for example, that during the 
present generation we have debated too exclusively the question 
whether or not we can know reality, and discussed historical prob- 
lems in too abstract a fashion? At any rate, the general feeling 
of the time may perhaps be taken as evidence that the represen- 
tatives of philosophy have not convinced the public that their 
results are capable of becoming vital and directing influences in 
the spiritual life of the individual and of society at the present day. 

It is not necessary at this point to discuss the question of how 
the status of philosophy may be affected by the formation of the 
Association, or to attempt to forecast the influence which the 
meetings may have in this direction. It is of course true that 
the efficiency of philosophy, not merely in scholastic circles, but 
also in the wider life of society, must be to us a matter of con- 
cern. Neither can we be indifferent to the standing of philosophy 
in the learned world and in the esteem of the general public. 
But any action of the Association toward the promotion of these 
objects must be indirect, resulting from the effect it produces 
upon its members. I shall therefore pass at once to another 
question. 

It may be expected that the existence of a separate organiza- 
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‘tion for philosophy will serve as a means of communication with 
those whose main interest is in other departments of knowledge, 
and that it will thus prove a link in the federation of the sciences. 
The meetings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science on the first week of the year will soon, it is reasonable 
to suppose, grow into a still larger convocation, which will em- 
brace not only workers in the natural sciences, but representatives 
of every specialized field of inquiry. No one can doubt that the 
results of such wider organization will be in every way beneficial. 
It will broaden the outlook of workers in special fields, and bring 
home to their minds the necessity of integration as well as 
specialization, in order that human knowledge may become 
actually one science or systematic whole. It is because of our 
interest in such a broader federation, that I think we should be 
careful not to restrict the proper meaning of the term ‘sci- 
ence,’ or allow the word to be monopolized by the natu- 
ralists. But whatever may be thought regarding the possibility 
or advisability of this wider scientific fellowship, my fellow 
members will, I am sure, unanimously agree with me in the state- 
ment that it is especially desirable that our relations should be 
close and intimate with the American Psychological Association, 
to whose courtesy philosophical interests in the past have owed 
so much, and by means of whose fostering care the present 
organization has grown up. The community of interest which 
obtains and must always continue to obtain between philosophy 
and psychology, as well as their historical association, would sug- 
gest the mutual advantage of holding common meetings from 
time to time as may be found convenient. 

The question of the relation of organizations leads me to a 
final word regarding the relation of philosophy to other fields of 
inquiry. This is a large subject to introduce at this point, but 
what I have to say relates to but a single aspect of it, and may 
perhaps be most directly stated in the following way. Philos- 
ophy must recognize that the task for which it stands cannot be 
accomplished by forsaking its own standpoint, and adopting that 
of other sciences in the attempt to imitate their procedure, no 
matter how fruitful or successful these methods may appear to be 
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when applied in other fields. Philosophy has its own special stand- 
point and data, as well as its own special purpose, and nothing but 
confusion can result from any abandonment of these. This imita- 
tive tendency on the part of philosophy, the desire to affiliate with 
the science which appears most fruitful, or for the time has ‘ got the 
voice for excellence,’ has shown itself over and over again during 
the last three centuries, and is still operative. In the seventeenth 
century, mathematics, as the ideal of the completely demonstrative 
science, exercised its fascination over the minds of philosophers. 
This influence was not confined to continental rationalists like 
Descartes and Spinoza, but furnished an empirical thinker like 
Locke with his ideal of knowledge. Indeed, it is interesting to 
note that just as at the present day there is a tendency to limit 
the term ‘science’ to knowledge that adopts the form of the 
sciences of nature, so Locke restricts the word to knowledge that 
can present itself in the demonstrative form of mathematics. 
After mathematics, mechanical physics and biology have in turn 
attracted many philosophical thinkers, and led them to seek to 
adapt their data to one or other of these standpoints, claiming 
that in so doing they were rendering philosophy truly scientific. 

But since the data of philosophy are different from those of the 
physical sciences, it is never possible without violence to force 
upon them conceptions which were framed to comprehend facts 
of a totally different order. The facts of experience cannot be 
dealt with as if they were physical phenomena, or biological 
processes. It is a fundamental principle of all science that the 
nature of its subject-matter must dictate its method of procedure 
and the concepts by which it is to be interpreted. The causal 
principle of connection, for example, is not an empty form that is 
indifferent to its content and can be transferred without change of 
significance from one field to another. 

My excuse for dwelling upon these well-worn propositions is 
that there seems to be an uncertainty in some quarters regarding 
the business of philosophy, which attempts to cover its own con- 
fusion by a blind faith that if we are fervent in protesting our 
love for natural science, and our determination to follow the road 
that it has marked out, all will go well. Statements that ‘the 
philosopher must take his stand upon the results of natural sci- 
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ence,’ that ‘he must put on the breastplate of natural knowledge,’ 
and the like, may conceivably possess a sense in which they are 
true, but as commonly understood they are misleading and mis- 
chievous. Facts, in the form in which they are delivered to him 
by the naturalist, have in themselves no special significance for 
the philosopher. Nor can he use them as the foundation stones 
of his system. The philosopher must look at the facts, from his 
own standpoint, he must read them in the light of his own con- 
cepts, and cannot accept a formulation of them which is con- 
fessedly one-sided and abstract like that of natural science. 
Philosophical science is not ‘natural’ science, and cannot ‘accept 
its facts’ from the latter. To do so would be to put ‘ psycholo- 
gism’ and ‘naturalism’ in place of philosophy. But philosophy, 
to be philosophy at all, has to humanize its facts, that is, to look at 
them from the standpoint of complete and self-conscious human 
experience, for it is only from this standpoint that a meaning for 
them can be found. The philosopher is thus essentially a hu- 
manist rather than a naturalist, and his closest affiliations are 
with the sciences that deal with the products of man’s thought 
and purposive activity. In his relation to natural science, he is 
concerned less with the facts regarded objectively than with the 
thinking operations by which these facts were obtained. He 
does not adopt the standpoint of natural science, but transforms it 
utterly, and gives to natural facts a new interpretation in terms or 
conscious experience. Similarly, the abstract view of nature as 
a whole which the physical naturalist furnishes, has to be hu- 
manized by philosophical interpretation, which construes the facts 
differently, finding in nature the congeniality with the mind of 
man through which alone it is intelligible. And, on the other 
hand, the philosophical standpoint necessitates a different account 
of the facts of mind from that given by the psychological ‘ natu- 
ralist.. The merely subjective standpoint of the latter cannot be 
taken as starting-point any more than the merely objective stand- 
point of the physicist. Just as philosophy humanizes the phys- 
ical facts by viewing them in relation to mind, so it also objectifies 
subjective facts by viewing them as functions through which the 
individual realizes his unity with nature and with his fellow-men. 
J. E. Creicuton. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CREATIVE REASON 
IN ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY:.' 


RISTOTLE’S account of the theoretical activity of reason is 
very meagre, and is wholly inadequate for any reconstruc- 
tion that is not speculative and tentative. Even the learned com- 
mentator Themistius says regarding the doctrine of the Active 
Reason: “ The philosopher himself (z. ¢., Aristotle) is here more 
like a puzzled inquirer (dzopodyre) than a teacher.”* And Theo- 
phrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as Scholarch of the Lyceum 
and was intimately instructed in the Peripatetic doctrines, although 
he accepted the theory of a twofold reason (active and passive), 
was unable to explain it. How the reason could be at once na- 
tive to man, and yet enter from without, and how potentiality is 
related to actuality in reasoning, were difficulties which Theo- 
phrastus, as reported by Themistius,’ regarded as serious, if not 
insoluble. Thus the question regarding the nature of the active 
reason‘ became early a matter of controversy, and has continued 
a fruitful source of polemics among the Syrians, Arabs, and Chris- 
tians for well-nigh two millenniums. 

Eudemus explained the active reason in us by saying that it is 
God (not deZov but #ed¢) in man (cf. Eth. Eud., 1248" 24). Simi- 
larly, Alexander of Aphrodisias (called Aristotle's exegete par 
excellence), who held a pantheistic view of the world, regarded 
the creative reason as the activity of the divine intelligence.° The 
Syrians and Arabs were greatly influenced by Alexander. Avi- 
cenna, however, interprets the doctrine in terms of an emanation 
theory of the world, akin to Neo-Platonism. Intelligible forms 
are endowed with immaterial preéxistence in pure spirits, the 


highest created intelligences. From the highest they pass into a 

' Read before the American Philosophical Association at New York City, April 1, 
1902. 

2Themistius, Comm. in Arist. lib. de anima, fol. 71°. 

3 Themistius, Paraphrasis librorum de anima, ed. Spengel, pp. 189, 8; 198, 13. 
(On De an., III, 

*The term voi¢ toetixée occurs nowhere in the writings of Aristotle, but the 
equivalent is given in rd tormtixéy and mavta and by implication in the 
antithesis to Cf. De an., 426" 4, 430* 12, 430° 24. 

5Cf. Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, Mainnz, 1867, p. 7. 
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second sphere, from the second into a third, and so on down into 
the last which is the creative reason (intelligentia agens). From 
this creative (cosmic) reason intelligible forms pass into the soul, 
on the one hand; as substantial forms they pass into material 
things, on the other hand. Subject and object are thus bridged 
by means of the forms (énfe/ligible for reason and substantial for 
concrete things), which emanate from a common source, viz., the 
creative reason. The substantial form, 2. ¢., the class-notion 
immanent in sensible particulars, is correlated with the intelligible 
form, 2. ¢., the concept immanent in reason, and therefore knowing 
subject and known object are only different aspects of one reality. 
Subject and object are unified in the creative reason. The passive 
reason, by means of phantasms or images, is able to apprehend 
the substantial forms (genera), and from the active reason it 
receives the light of intelligible forms (concepts). The intelligible 
forms from the active reason are combined in the passive reason 
with the sensible forms, and erected into the structure of empirical 
science. Every act of knowing implies receptivity from this dual 
source of emanated forms,— intelligible and substantial forms,— 
a curious mixture of Aristotelianism with Neo-Platonism. 
Averroés, the foremost Arabic exegete of Aristotle, and one of 
the most important intellectual figures of the Middle Ages, 
regards both the active (‘tellectus agens) and the passive reason 
(intellectus materialis) as spiritual entities distinct from the body 
and from each other. The former’s activity consists in making 
sensible images intelligible, and thereby moving the passive reason. 
The passive reason receives the phantasms which have been illu- 
minated and made intelligible by the active reason. This dual 
reason (consisting of two separate entities) is the eternal in man ; 
while the other powers that are concerned with the particular 
originate with the body and perish with the body. In the inter- 
pretation of Avicenna, on the contrary, only the creative reason is 
eternal ; while the passive reason, depending on the life of sense- 
experience, perishes with the body. In the interpretation of 
Averroés, although the reason is immortal, individuality ceases 
with death; for differences in individuals are due to differences in 
their accumulated sensible images and phantasmata—in the con- 
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tent of their experience. Rational activity, as such, is universally 
the same, and it is only this universal, non-individual principle of 
reason that persists after death. All individuals are alike in par- 
ticipating in one rational life, and they are different in so far as 
reason has a different mass of images to illumine. The principle 
of individuation is in plastic matter, not in generic form, and 
reason is related to sensible images as form is related to matter. 
Trendelenburg,' in the commentary to his edition of the De 
anima, explains the passive reason as the sum of all the lower 
cognitive faculties, including the power of sense-perception. It 
is passive because it stands in the relation of receptivity to the 
object of cognition and is affected by it. The completion, how- 
ever, of its processes is obtained only through the agency of the 
active reason. The derivation of the universal notion from par- 
ticular sensations is a function of the passive reason, in so far as 
the universal notion is regarded as part of the mind’s content. 
The creative reason furnishes the ultimate principles of knowl- 
edge, 7. ¢., it contains and applies the standard of truth and falsity 
in the conceptual world, as the ‘common sense’ passes judg- 
ment on the true and false in perceptual reality.2 The creative 
reason is not the divine spirit (although it is related to the 
divine), but belongs to the individual, and is not the same in all 
men. The relation between the divine spirit and the creative 
reason in man is nowhere explained by Aristotle, beyond his 
saying in the Metaphysics that they are analogous principles.* 
Ravaisson, in his Essai sur la métaphysique d’ Aristote,* says 
that the individual man, according to Aristotle, has only passive 
reason, which as the potentiality of all forms and ideas is analo- 
gous to primary matter. It is the universal potentiality in the 
world of ideas. On the other hand, the creative activity which 
actualizes possible forms and produces all thoughts, is the abso- 
lute reason. The sensible and passively rational are fundamen- 
tally the same; both exist in a single consciousness, and are 
operated on by the active reason. The entire passive reason (and 


1Cf. Commentary on De an., III, 3 5, 2 ff. 
2Cf. Aristotle, De insom., 461” 2 fi. 

3 Metaph., 1072" 18 ff. 

*Vol I, pp. 586 ff. 
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so all individuality) is mortal. The creative reason is conceived 
by Ravaisson in the same way as by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. Renan' regards Aristotle’s conception of the creative 
reason as similar to Malebranche’s theory of seeing things in 
God,—a conception suggested to Aristotle perhaps by the An- 
axagorean doctrine of Nous. 

Zeller considers the passive reason to mean the “ sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond imagination and 
sensible perception, and yet fall short of that higher thought 
which has found peace in perfect unity with itself.” It does not 
include the powers of sense-perception, as Trendelenburg thinks, 
nor is it identical with ‘fancy as the seat of mental pictures,” as 
Brentano supposes.* Von Hertling, in calling the passive reason 
“the cognitive faculty of the sensitive part,’’ * would almost seem 
to identify it with the sexsus communis. Zeller rejects these and 
all other explanations of Aristotle’s theory, and wholly abandons 
the reconciliation of the twofold reason in one personality. He 
further considers it entirely unjustifiable, even in Aristotle’s own 
theory, to apply the term ous to the ‘ passive reason.’ Reason, 
he says, is in its essence ‘a single immediate apprehension of 
intelligible reality, constituting one indivisible act,” * which it is 
not possible to interpret in terms of Aristotle’s dual theory. 

Wallace, whose interpretation of Aristotle is somewhat colored 
by English Hegelianism, says: ‘‘ Aristotle would seem to mean 
that while our intellectual powers are on the one hand merely 
receptive — while they merely elaborate and, by processes of dis- 
cursive thought, systematize the materials of thought—these 
materials of thought only become so, only get formed into an 
intelligible world, by an act of reason which has gone on from 
the creation of the world and is in turn employed by each of us. 
Shortly, then, the creative reason is the faculty which constantly 
interprets and, as it were, keeps up an intelligible world for ex- 
perience to operate upon, while the receptive reason is the intel- 


1 Brentano, of. cit., p. 34- 

2Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. Tr., Vol. Il, p. 102. 
3Zeller, of. cit., Il, p. 103. 

‘von Hertling, Materie und Form, p. 174. 

5 Zeller, of. cit., II, p. 105. 
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lect applying itself in all the various processes which fill our 
minds with the materials of knowledge.”’' 

The foregoing account of Aristotle’s theory of reason, as inter- 
preted by his most notable commentators, exhibits very wide 
differences of opinion. This great diversity is due to the character 
of the data furnished by Aristotle—data that are both meager 
and ambiguous, precluding the possibility of any apodictic formu- 
lation of his doctrine. There has been no lack of ability or in- 
genuity expended on it. It is entirely hopeless, in my opinion, 
to try to discover any satisfactory explanation of the creative 
reason in the scanty passages of the third book of the De anima, 
to which attention has been too exclusively directed. An expla- 
nation can only be found, if it can be found at all, in the light of 
Aristotle’s general system of philosophy, and more especially in 
the light of his complete theory of knowledge. I shall proceed 
at once to make my meaning plain. 

It is clear that the theory of a twofold reason, as Aristotle held 
it, originated partly in the controversy regarding the distinction 
between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, and partly in Aris- 
totle’s metaphysical ideas regarding the distinction between form 
and matter. The controversy touching conceptual ahd perceptual 
knowledge had before Aristotle’s time issued in the extreme sen- 
sualism of the Sophists, on the one hand, and in the extreme 
rationalism of Plato, on the other hand. Between these two 
Aristotle adopts a mediating position of empiricism. To him there 
are no innate ideas, and no body of rational truth totally indepen- 
dent of particular reality. All knowledge is perceptually derived, 
but the materials of perception cannot be converted into the fabric 
of scientific knowledge or into general concepts without a crea- 
tive and supplementary act of reason. For Aristotle, as for Kant, 
conception without perception is empty. The content of percep- 
tion is made into conceptual knowledge by a process of reason, 
and in this sense is a created content. Before this act takes place, 
the content of mind is passive matter awaiting a transforming and 
constructive process. At this point, Aristotle applies to psych- 
ical life the metaphysical dualism under which he views the en- 

Wallace, Aristotle’ s Psychology, p. xcviii. 
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tire organic world. Active reason stands to passive reason in the 


relation of form to matter.'. His metaphysics, then, and the dis- - 


tinction between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, explain 
the genesis of his theory of a twofold reason. The creative rea- 
son is the form-principle ; the pathic reason is the sum of matter 
that is formed into rational significance. Reason receives its con- 
tent from without; in other words, it is passive. However, if that 
were all, reason would be only a receptacle of sensations, percep- 
tions, memory-images, and phantasmata. But transcending these 
pathic elements, reason has the informing power of changing their 
potentiality into the highest abstractions and most general notions 
and laws. In this way, reason becomes or receives all reality in 
its pathic aspect ; while, in its active character, it creates all re- 
ality by bestowing upon it a rational form. Without the latter 
the mind would be a mass of particulars, of unrelated manifold 
things, blind. The active reason creates an intelligible world in 
the sense of constructing its intelligibility, while its real content 
is given in the materials of the passive reason and delivered from 
without. This content is potentially conceptual. The creative 
reason is thus primarily without content, an unwritten tablet.’ 
Between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, between the ab- 
stract and concrete, there is not for Aristotle the great impassable 
gulf that we find in Plato’s epistemology. Although the discovery 
of the universal is an act of reason, yet the universal is potentially 
and immanently in the individual. The subject-matter of reason 
is the immanent universal, which in a certain sense is in the mind 
itself.* Thought and sense-perception are neither identical nor are 
they to be completely sundered. Aristotle sharply criticises both of 
these extremes in his predecessors, holding the sophistic sensual- 
ism and Platonic rationalism to be equally one-sided and erro- 
neous. In thought we think, it is true, what is potentially given 
in perception, and yet this object of thought must first be made 
rational by a creative act of reason. Reason creates its world in 
terms of itself (z. ¢., a rational world) ; and, as its subject-matter 


consists of abstract ideas, it thinks itself, and subject and object 
1 De an., 430° 10 ff. 
De an., 430° I. 
3 De an., 417” 23. 
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are identical.'. Aristotle is not a pure empiricist, although in 
certain passages he speaks as if all our ideas were derived from 
sense-perceptions* and apart from sense-perception there were no 
reality. In the Analytics, however, where he gives the most de- 
tailed account of the origin of our knowledge, he speaks of the 
highest principles of knowledge as immediate (ra dueoa) and as 
presupposed by mediately derived knowledge, being the latter’s 
starting-point.’ These ultimate principles are propositions whose 
predicates are given in the subject, z ¢., ‘analytical @ priori 
judgments.’* This knowledge is, however, merely potential 
(empty conception) until applied to the content of experience. 
It does not contain any positive ideas, but, as in the case of the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, it comes to 
consciousness in the regulation and determination of cognitive 
data. These regulative, axiomatic principles are formed by the 
mind out of itself.° The content of the concepts arrived at by 
induction, or by an ascent from particular to general, takes the 
form of mediate knowledge ; and the most universal of these con- 
cepts is only a “ precipitate of a progressively refined experience, 
and is due to the last act in successive generalizations upon a 
matter given in experience.” * Ideas derived from induction at- 
tain a degree of certainty not higher than the source from which 
they spring. On the other hand, the ultimate principles (doyat) 
of reason are necessarily true,’ and such knowledge has the 
nature of an “intuition as contrasted with sensible perception."’ * 
The apodictic syllogism, or highest form of scientific truth, pro- 
ceeds from these ultimate principles as premises. Induction, 
proceeding from the particular, is clearer to us because individual 
things of sense have more apparent certainty. Deduction and 
induction form the component elements of scientific method, but 

' De an., 429° 25, 430° 2, 431” 17. 

8 De an., 432° 2 ff. 

Cf. Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng tr., Vol. I, p. 197. Also Aristotle, Anal. post, 86° 36, 
94° 9, 108° 8; Nic., 1141* 

Zeller, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 198. 

5 De an., 429° 28 fi. 

6 Zeller, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 201. 


7 Aristotle, Anal. post., 100° § ff. 
* Zeller, of. cit., Vol. 1, p. 202. 
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the function of the former is higher, being the interpretation of 
phenomena by the ultimate principles both of knowledge and of 
existence, viz., by universal laws and causes. 

Ultimate principles and universal forms are immanent both in 
the mind and in things. They are not mental categories pro- 
jected upon the phenomenal world, but are discovered in the 
phenomenal world by reason. Ina sense, reason finds itself in 
the world, and the fact of this immanent community bridges 
the gulf between subject and object. On the plane of perceptual 
knowledge, the passage between subject and object is bridged by 
the function of the central sense, which is the active principle in 
converting received sensations into a conscious percept. The 
content of the central sense—memory and phantasy—as the 
pathic material of reason, is in turn converted into the form of 
conceptual knowledge by the creative activity of reason. Reason 
has no bodily organ, and so operates only on psychical elements, 
and not on elements physiologically mediated. Reason, then, 
confers on a potentially rational world its actually rational exist- 
ence ; and, moreover, in thinking the actually rational it thinks it- 
self. Without the active reason, the conceptual world would be 
no more known in thought than the visible world would be seen 
without light.’ As light makes color visible, so the creative reason 
makes the universal forms intelligible. Or, to use another analogy 
employed by Aristotle, the creative reason operates on the con- 
tent of perceptual consciousness as an artist operates on his raw 
materials.2 The two main stages in the process of knowledge, 
perception and conception, are supplementary. Thought requires 
a sensuous image,® and perception remains on a brute level when 
not illuminated and elevated into conceptual form by reason. 

The creative reason is akin to the divine. Corresponding with 
his metaphysical conception of the divine in the universe, Aris- 
totle regards the creative reason as the divine in the microcosm. 
It is no part of the entelechy of the body, but is transcendent 
(ywprotos, t. ¢., it has no bodily organ and is separable from or- 


1 De an., 430° 15. 
2 De an., 430° 12. 
3 De an., 431° 17, 432° 8; De mem., 449” 30. 
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ganic life) and it enters the body from without (@dpaev).' It 
acts, however, on the rational life of the organism, but it acts as 
the ‘unmoved mover,’ who is immanent in the world without 
being a part of it. The creative reason is not developed with the 
body, but enters the psychical element (whose immediate cor- 
poreal embodiment is the warm air or pueuma in the seed) at the 
moment of conception. Conception is the occasion, not the 
cause, of its entering into the womb.? The question, however, 
touching the preéxistence and immortality of the soul is scarcely 
more than mentioned by Aristotle, and, indeed, it hardly falls within 
the scope of his psychology, which is an essentially biological 
discussion. It is only in treating of the nature of reason that he 
goes beyond the boundaries of empiricism and makes concession 
to the traditional view of the divine origin of the noétic power— 
a concession that may have been prompted by his analogous 
view of the Prime Mover as the transcendent cosmic reason. 
Aristotle constructs his psychology, as he does his entire system 
of philosophy, on the basis of the deliverances of the special 
sciences of his day—deliverances which were penetrated or 
interpreted by his unifying and organizing spirit. As Romanes 
says, “instead of giving his fancy free rein ‘upon the high 
a priori road,’ he patiently plods the way of detailed research.” * 
Yet after he has completely examined the data and psychical 
mechanism of empirical knowledge, he finds them inadequate to 
explain the whole of reality, and is forced to introduce a rational ego 
to explain the potential rationality of pathic experience. This noétic 
principle which rationalizes experience is in no wise connected 
with the physical organism, and as it is not a part of the latter's 
entelechy, so it does not perish with its dissolution.‘ It is the 
a priori condition of all rational knowledge, and, as such, it is not 
individual. Receptive or pathic reason, on the other hand, is 


1 De gener. anim., 736° 27 ff. 
* De gener. anim., 737° § ff. Granger in a valuable article in Mind (Vol. 18, 


New Series, Vol. 2, 1893, p. 317) thinks that a universal reason in Aristotle’s psy- 
chology can be spoken of only in the sense in which one speaks of ‘‘a universal 
humanity.’’ Cf. the same writer in the Classical Review, Vol. V1, pp. 298 ff. 

3 Contemporary Review, Vol. 59, p. 284. 

4 De an., 408° 18, 413° 20 ff. 
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simply the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass, and is 
connected with the physical organism, with which it perishes.’ 
Primarily, the creative reason is, as above noted, without content; 
it is an unwritten tablet (ypayparezov).? Its content is given in 
the passive reason, which is stored with phantasmata ultimately 
derived from sense and the free construction of imagination. 
Strictly speaking, the active reason does not think things, it does 
not create de novo; it merely interprets things, or rationalizes 
phenomena, by its spontaneous activity.* Nevertheless, we have 
here not merely that which is given in sense-experience, but a 
new element, rationally derived, a new significance. Passive 
reason rises no higher than the deliverances of sense-perception 
and their re-wrought form in memory and phantasy. The sum 
of these is the sum of the content of the sexsus communis ; this 
sum regarded as potentiality is the passive reason, on which the 
active reason operates in the creation of a rational and conceptual 
world. The creative reason does not, indeed, think anything 
apart from the passive reason,‘ because without images derived 
_ from experience thought has no content and nothing to interpret 
or illumine. Its activity, however, is continuous,’ because its 
subject-matter, unlike a sense-object, is always present. Further, © 
as the universal reason, it is as eternal and continuous as is the 
intelligibility of the eternal world.£ We do not remember’ the 
processes of the active reason—an understanding of which in the 
individual is arrived at only by analysis—because it is without 
passivity, and memory is a passive power. 

Aristotle describes the creative reason (I draw from various 
passages) as follows : it is unmixed, transcendent, passionless, of 
divine nature, it suffers no change, is not born, it has no bodily 
organ, enters the body from without, and is immortal. The 
question of the reason’s transcendence and immortality, although 


) De an., 430° 25. 2 De an., 430° 1. 

3Cf. Scotus: ‘nullus intellectus intelligit, nisi intellectus possibilis. . .. . 
[Intellectus agens] non intelligit, sed intelligere facit.’’ Quoted by Schlottmann in 
Das Vergangliche und Unvergangliche in d. menschlichen Seele n. Arist., p. 48. 

4 De an., 430* 25. 5 De an., 430° 22. 

6 De calo, 279° 12. T De an., 430° 23. 

§ De an., 408" 18-29, 413° 24, 430° 12 ff.; Eth. Nic., 1177° 15; De gen. anim., 
730 15 ff. 
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metaphysically interesting, has little epistemological significance, 
and Aristotle scarcely does more than raise the question, and 
while he espouses the view of transcendence and immortality, he 
does so hesitatingly and without dogmatism. 

In the foregoing account of Aristotle’s theory of reason, I 
have endeavored to show how his employment of the terms 
‘form’ and ‘matter’ and his criticism of the Socratico-Sophistic 
controversy regarding conceptual and perceptual knowledge can 
be made to supplement certain dark passages in the De anima 
and the Analytics, and how these various elements can be com- 
bined into an intelligible and consistent interpretation. Briefly 
summarized, this interpretation is as follows: Aristotle adopted a 
mediating position between the ultra-sensualism of the Sophists and 
the ultra-rationalism of Plato. The totality of knowledge is neither 
purely empirical nor purely rational, but a composite (avvodov, as 
is every other combination of ‘form’ and ‘ matter’) of sense-ex- 
perience and rational activity. In this composite, rational activ- 
ity is related to sense-experience as eZdo¢ is related to 547. The 
sum of sense-data constitutes the potentiality of reason, 7. ¢., the 
passive reason, while their construction into actual rational sig- 


_ nificance constitutes the activity of creative reason ; the real con- 


tent is given in the former, the formal content inthe latter. The 
content, therefore, of the sensus communis regarded as rational 
potentiality is the vod¢ zadyteaxd¢; the power which converts 
this potentiality into actual rational forms or meanings is the vod¢ 
moctid;. This conversion is identical with the erection of per- 
ceptual materials into a world of concepts and laws. The subject- 
matter of reason is an immanent universal,—immanent at once in 
perceptual reality and in the reason itself. The process which 
the reason undergoes in discovering the universal is, therefore, 
the process of finding itself in the world. The conception of an 
equivalence between the universal forms existing in the mind and 
universal forms immanent in nature bridged for Aristotle the gulf 
between subject and object,—two aspects of reality which he 


regards as formally identical. 
W. A. Hammonp. 
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THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE 
SOCIAL VALUE-SERIES. 


Part II. 


HE preceding paper was concerned with the difficulties and 
contradictions that arise in attempting to apply the princi- 
ples of the personal value series to the explanation of the origin 
and mutations of social-values, or in attempting, on the other 
hand, to account for the meaning of the personal series and its 
principles in terms of the objective, quantitative methods applied 
to the study of the social series. In either case such contradic- 
tions arose that there seemed to be at least a critical, negative 
basis for the theory of relative indifference of the laws of the two 
series. This was expressed in terms of a dualistic application of 
the principle of rational sufficiency. A point was reached in 
the discussion where it was seen that neither the principle of 
‘increase of value,’ nor that of ‘equivalence of value,’ both of 
which are fundamental in the sanctioning consciousness of the 
individual in the personal value-series, can find phenomenal ap- 
plication in the objective social series. They were reduced to 
principles of the individual. It was seen also that this situation 
arises out of the fact that there is no common term of measure- 
ment to which the two series can be reduced, because the ab- 
straction of the social series of values from the personal bearers 
of values, and its treatment as part of the system of nature, re- 
quires us to think of its values as subject merely to the laws of 
transformation and mutation, and not capable of increase, while 
the inmost meaning of the personal series is that it imputes in- 
creasing value on the assumption of indefinite increase of valuing 
energy. 

This imputation of increasing personal value, concomitantly with 
the expansion or extension of a disposition in the personality, is 
conceivable only on the theory that the processes of which value 
is a function must differ in the personal and social series in such a 
way that value must have a different meaning in the two spheres. 


| 
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Such a conception implies also that the measure of value in the 
two cases must differ, and in such a way too that the imputation of 
the increasing value of a disposition shall so arise from its rela- 
tion to the personality as to be relatively indifferent to the estima- 
tion of its value in the social series. This distinction is of the 
utmost importance in Bradley’s Ethical Studies, where ethical 
valuation is conceived to be a function of personality alone, while, 
strictly speaking, the universe as a whole, as a system of nature, 
can be estimated only in intellectual terms as a contradictionless 
whole of experience and intuition. While the estimation of social 
values, abstracted from personalities, cannot avoid the quantitative 
measurement of phenomenal values in terms of the two variables, 
their expansion in social groups, and the intensity of energy of 
valuation (therefore in terms of supply and demand), the estima- 
tion of value in the personal series is a function of the systemati- 
zation and harmonization of the ideal content and of the volitional 
energies of the personality. In the estimation of social values 
and their progress, we can scarcely avoid the distinctions of more 
and less, but in the estimation of personal values the criterion is 
purely qualitative, and the infinite or absolute moment is the quali- 
tative infinite of perfection or harmony. 

In order to bring this conception down to a plane where this 
relative indifference may be worked out in detail, we may restate 
the preceding distinction as follows. Every judgment of value, 
or indeed every value reactions of a personality, has two aspects, 
its inner and its outer meaning. As a phenomenon of the social 
series, it contributes to the mutation of values according to the 
laws of objective values, by modifying, be it ever so slightly, the 
relation of expansion to intensity. On the other hand, this judg- 
ment or reaction contributes to the realization of the individual 
series a meaning or a value out of all proportion to its significance 
in the social series, or indeed, as will be seen later, a value often 
contrary to that which it gets in the social series. Thus, as 
Meinong points out, increase of altruistic disposition in an indi- 
vidual may have a meaning, a value for the personality, in the 
direction of unification and harmonization of the affective and voli- 
tional life, out of all proportion to the value it gets in the social 
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series. Altruism may be subjectively Steigerungs-fahig, when 
objectively it is not. This value may, for the present, be looked 
upon as an imputed value over and above the actual value of the 
act or the disposition out of which the act springs, a value which 
is determined by the extent to which the total personality is in- 
volved in the action. In the imputation of personal value over 
and above the actual social and objective value, we take into 
account the moment of spontaneity in the subject.' 

The problem then, in its most ultimate aspect, is whether the 
personal values, imputed over and above the social values of the 
individual’s actions, are to be looked upon as merely complemen- 
tary to the social values, or as getting their meaning out of an 
independent qualitative law of the personal series. The introduc- 
tion of the concept of complementary values into modern value 
theories, it is thought, has extended the range of quantitative con- 
ceptions to the explanation of purely inner personal values. The 
attempt has been made to conceive ethical values as complemen- 
tary values growing out of the harmonious grouping of economic 
and social goods in the experience of the individual, values which 
are then imputed to the separate goods, objects, or dispositions. 
Thus Professor Patten has developed a theory that ethical values 
are complementary values evolved in the more and more har- 
monious consumption of economic goods.* Through the devel- 
opment of these complementary values, by more harmonious 
arrangement of the elemental goods, subjective value is conceived 
as susceptible of indefinite increase, and for these new values new 
categories are developed which constitute the ethical. In like 
manner, Ehrenfels* has sought to conceive the purely personal 
values of the individual, which constitute the ultimate personal 
sanctions of morality, as complementary values growing out of the 
harmonious relation of social values in the consciousness of the 
individual. The harmonious grouping of what are intrinsic values 
in the social order creates new instrumental values for the subject. 
Ehrenfels recognizes that the expansion in the personality of gen- 

'Meinong, Werth- Theorie, p. 213. 


* Economic Causes of Moral Progress, 
3Ehrenfels, System der Werththeorie, Ba. 11, paragraphs 28 to 33. 
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eral attitudes and dispositions, and particularly the attainment of 
such absolute personal values as perfection, inner peace, and free- 
dom, are the ultimate sanctions of individual valuation, but he 
conceives that the absolute moments in these personal values can 
be explained as Wirkungs-werthe, as complementary values aris- 
ing out of the harmony of social values in the individual. Can 
these absolute values of the personality, these values imputed 
over and above the social value of particular acts and dispositions, 
be explained in terms of the quantitative principles of the social 
series, or do they require to be conceived in terms of some quali- 
tative law of the personal series, relatively indifferent to the laws 
of the social series ? 

It can be shown, I think, first of all, that the principle intro- 
duced by the economist-moralists to account for the phenomena 
of personal sanction, and for the absolute moment in the per- 
sonal series, is not quantitative but zsthetic and qualitative ; and 
that the first point of indifference appears in the fact that the two 
measures of value are not reducible to each other. In the second 
place, the ideal personal values that arise in the working out of 
the qualitative law of the individual series have the absolute 
moment only in the zsthetic isolation of the personality. They 
are more or less indifferent from the standpoint of the social 
series. Conceived as complementary values, they occupy the 
peculiar position of an epiphenomenon that does not affect the 
mutations of the social series. Thirdly, it can be shown that the 
indefinite development of these personal values is to such an 
extent independent of the social values and their mutations, is 
so much a function of the personality, that it may be realized irre- 
spective of the phenomenal content derived from the sphere of 
social values. Thus the highest personal values may arise from 
the development in the individual of dispositions indifferent to the 
social valuation of the time. 

The first point at which this relative indifference of the personal 
and social values appears is, then, in the difference in nature of 
their generating principles and the measures derived from them. 
We have seen that every value-reaction of the subject has its two 
aspects, an inner and an outer meaning. In its outer aspect, its 
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value is a function of two energies, abstractly conceived as located 
in different social groups, energies capable of measurement in 
terms of intensity and extensity of demand, and intensity and ex- 
tensity of supply. In its inner aspect, such a reaction may get an 
additional imputed value, over and above the outer social value, 
a complementary value which arises as the resultant of its har- 
monious grouping with other dispositional values in the person- 
ality. Now, an examination of this principle of complementary 
values, as it is used to explain the origin of personal values, shows 
that, though apparently an extension of the quantitative principle, 
in reality it introduces a measure of value which is zsthetic and 
qualitative. This comes out clearly in Professor Patten’s account 
of the origin of ethical values as complementary to economic." 
It consists in correcting the old concept of consumption, too 
objectively conceived, by the introduction of a subtler qualitative 
and zsthetic element. The older doctrine of consumption does 
not take into account all the elements of pleasure and utility. 
Besides the gross quantity of the goods, and the relation of this 
quantity to the capacity of the elemental wants, there are in all 
_ groups of goods capacities for rearrangement, which are outside 
the category of quantity, that is, are zxsthetic. A group of 
goods, harmoniously arranged, is able to give indefinitely greater 
pleasure than the mere sum of the separate utilities of each of the 
component parts of the group. In addition, then, to the utility 
element of a group of goods, there are complementary goods 
which arise out of the harmonious grouping of the components. 
This complement, or increase of pleasure, is then imputed to the 
utility of the elements of the group. Now, since “ zsthetic goods 
may be said to be goods without the point of satiety which is 
found in simple economic goods,” and since “simple zsthetic 
ideals seem to be the result of the blending of distinct groups of 
pleasures into one group, and the zsthetic pleasures seem to be 
the largest harmonious grouping of pleasures that society can 
produce,” it would follow that progress, in the sense of increase 
of value, would be assured for given groups of goods either in 
the subject or in the objective social order. The bearing of this 
1 Theory of Social Forces; Economic Causes of Moral Progress. 
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theory upon ethics Patten discusses in his pamphlet, Economic 
Causes of Moral Progress. Simply put, it is this. At least 
many of the so-called ethical ideals of men are but qualitative 
expressions for these complementary goods to which new value 
or pleasure has been imputed. Thus undoubtedly ‘comfort,’ 
‘saving,’ and ‘cleanliness,’ are qualitative expressions for the 
process of harmonizing goods, and the ejection of inharmonious 
elements. The ‘home,’ and its attendant virtues, the ‘state,’ 
with its justice, are groups of such utilities, partly moral, partly 
economic. The force of the virtues, as complementary goods, is 
that they are the source of nearly all of the utilities imputed to 
the elements. Moral judgment is then, from this point of view, 
the creation of new utilities, and the increase of the sense of 
value, through the complementary goods that arise in the har- 
. monious arrangement of the elements of consumption and of life 
generally, and the ejection of the discordant elements or passions. 
By this same principle, as we have seen, Ehrenfels seeks to ac- 
count for the more exclusively inner values, inner freedom, peace, 
and perfection, out of which the absolute moment in personal 
sanction arises. The point of importance here is that, in this con- 
ception of ‘ harmonious grouping,’ the quantitative point of view 
has really been transformed into a qualitative. Increase of value 
is no longer measured in terms of mere intensity of pleasure. 
Patten, himself, recognizes that this harmonization involves de- 
crease of intensity. Indeed, he finds the value of this conception 
in the consequence that values may be imputed indefinitely with- 
out reaching the point of satiety. Obviously, for this to have any 
meaning, value must be reckoned in other terms than quantities 
of intensity ; for, from this point of view, as we have seen, the 
‘paradox of value’ holds as surely for the subjective as for the 
social values. As a matter of fact, another measure of value has 
been introduced, which, in the last analysis, is qualitative. As 
Meinong expresses it, in accounting for the meaning of personal 
values, the moment of spontaneity of the subject must be brought 
into the reckoning ; or as Krueger formulates the principle, per- 
sonal values are measured not only in terms of intensities, but in 
terms of the depth and breadth of the disposition in the person- 
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ality. Here, then, the relative indifference of the measures of value 
of the two series becomes clear. The psychological principles 
that are brought into account for the outer aspect of an individ- 
ual’s value reactions do not account for the personal measure of 
their value. 

The relative indifference of the two value-series appears, sec- 
ondly, in what we have described as the indifference of the social 
series to the fate of personal values. From this point of view, the 
personal values seem often to play the role of epiphenomena. The 
working of the principle of harmonious grouping in the personal - 
ity may produce, as complementary values, increase of dispositions, 
and may generate new dispositions, in which process the subject 
realizes values which have no appreciable meaning or value from 
the standpoint of social values. They are not instrumental values 
for society ; that is, an increase of value through the harmonization 
of inner dispositions, imputed to the personality, is not, from the 
social point of view, correspondingly imputed to the individual 
acts. Thus the sense of inner peace, of great meaning and value 
to the subject, may arise in connection with an inner harmony of 
outlived social values, of little or no significance from the social 
point of view. From the standpoint of objective progress, such 
personal values, to the extent that they have merely individual 
meaning, are luxuries. Our valuation of them is possible only 
by an isolation of the individual, as an objective personality, from 
the series of social values. The important point is whether this 
isolation has an ultimate epistemological significance, or is, as 
Ehrenfels describes it, mere zsthetic illusion. The facts them- 
selves, however, force him to recognize a certain relative indiffer- 
ence of personal and social values. An impartial observation of 
the empirical data, he tells us, shows that the concepts, social- 
ethical and individual-ethical, are only partially and occasionally 
identical, that, as a matter of fact, ‘there are certain dispositions 
and actions that come under the concept of the individual-moral 
which, from the standpoint of social ethics, must be designated 
indifferent."’! 

Finally, we may observe a relative indifference, on the side of 

Ehrenfels, System der Werththeorie, Ba. Il, p. 153. 
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the subject, of his personal values to the mutations of content in 
the social series. Personal values, with their absolute moment, 
cannot be conceived merely as complementary values, Wirkungs- 
werthe for the subject, growing out of the harmony of his values 
with the social values, for the reason that their existence and 
development do not depend upon this harmony between the two 
series. The principle of limiting value (better described in the 
sphere of social values as Grenz-Frommen) results in a mutation 
of values in which three phenomenal phases may be distinguished 
(in the terms of Ehrenfels,’ au/strebende, normale, und entfrommte 
Werthe). Translating these terms as aspiring, normal, and out- 
lived values, we may describe them in the following way: An 
aspiring social value is one where the intensity of demand in a 
given social group is great, corresponding to a limited expansion, 
diffusion, in the social consciousness. A normal value may be 
described as one where the intensity of the demand and the 
extent of its diffusion are more nearly equal. In the outlived 
value, the diffusion has become so great as to cause decrease of 
intensity of value, and, finally, loss of value as it approaches uni- 
versality. Assuming this to be a true schematic picture of the 
mutation of social values, it need hardly be observed that the his- 
tory of any given social value is a long one, and that these three 
stages in social valuation may exist simultaneously in the same 
temporal span of the social consciousness. One group of values 
may be in the first stage, another relatively normal, and another, 
though still existent, practically outlived. Such being the case, 
it is clear that any individual value series, as it appears in time, 
may, with reference to any phenomenal value or group of values, 
fall wholly within one of these stages. It may be caught up in 
the upward movement of the curve, may live its life wholly in the 
normal stage, or, indeed, may live wholly within a world of outlived 
social values. In following out the law of the personal series, in 
the attainment of the personal values that constitute the ultimate 
sanction of the ethical life, the wider mutations of social values 
may be a matter of indifference. The reformer, the reactionary, 
the normal man may equally attain the imputed value of inner 
1 Ehrenfels, System der Werththeorie, Bd. 11, par. 17. 
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unity and peace, through the harmonization of his particular 
group of phenomenal values, and, as we shall see in a later para- 
graph, a harmonization of inner values, aspiring or outlived, may 
set the personality in opposition to the normal values in the 
social series, and the absolute moment in personal valuation be 
attained in the sense of tragical elevation. These facts — that the 
absolute moments of inner peace and harmony and tragical ele- 
vation may be attained in connection with such different groups 
of social values — point to a relative indifference of the processes 
of inner valuation to the nature of their content. Whatever con- 
tents the mutations of the social series may deliver to the self, the 
form of selfhood has in itself its characteristic qualitative sanc- 
tion. In Bradley’s terms, ethical valuation, with its characteris- 
tic categories, is a function solely of the personal series. 

The points at which the individual and social value-series seem 
to show a phenomenal indifference to each other have now been 
sufficiently examined to admit of a closer study of the qualitative 
principle which is conceived to rule in the personal series, and of 
its corresponding norms. The keynote of all those systems that 
have sought to do justice to the meaning of inner personal values, 
is an insistence upon the conception that increase in the expan- 
sion or extension (toward universalization) of a personal worth 
is accompanied by increase in meaning or intension of the value. 
This formulation is so constant throughout post-Kantian philoso- 
phy that it may almost claim to be raised to the position of an 
established law or norm of ethical values. This unanimity is 
the more significant in that it is concerned with a conception that 
goes deeper than the differences of emphasis upon intellectual, 
emotional, or volitional aspects of experience. The apperceptive 
energy of Wundt, the concrete ideas of Green and Bradley, the 
zsthetic ideas of Herbart, and the sentiments of Guyau, all are 
conceived as following this law. Wherever inner values are con- 
ceived to be the expression of a creative spiritual principle, there 
the norm of value is described in these terms, and is thus con- 
trasted with the economic principles which determine objective 
values, more particularly the principle of limiting value, according 
to which as a disposition expands in the social consciousness 
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toward universality it decreases in intensity. In the personal 
series they vary concomitantly, while in the social series they vary 
inversely. The logical motives of this formulation are clear ; for 
if such a qualitative principle rules in the individual series, the 
postulates of ‘increase of value’ and ‘equivalence of value’ which 
from the external point of view appear illusory, would be imme- 
diately grounded. The principle of equivalence would then be 
concerned merely with the establishment of equivalences between 
these two aspects of the affective-volitional processes ; and, since 
increase of the energy of valuation depends upon this equivalence 
or equilibrium, the contradiction which from the objective point 
of view arises between the principle of increase and equiva- 
lence, as in the relation of justice to benevolence, would disappear. 
To quote Guyau, (the italics mine): ‘ Dans nos études sur la 
morale nous avons cherché un principe de realité et d’ideal tout 
ensemble capable de se faire a lui mime sa lot et de se développer 
sans cessé la vie \a plus intense et la plus expansive 4 la fois, par 
consequent la plus féconde pour elle méme et pour autri, la plus 
sociale et la plus individuelle.”’ ' 

Now, while this consensus omnium, this unanimity of the philoso- 
phers of idealistic tendencies is significant in itself, the ultimate 
basis for this contrast in the laws of the two series must be sought 
in a careful analysis of the moments out of which the value-func- 
tion arises in the two spheres. This difference is to be found, I 
think, in the different role which the negative factor plays in the 
two cases. It will be remembered that Bradley, in his Zthical 
Studies, laid great stress upon this difference. Strictly speaking, 
the negative factor in social valuation is non-moral ; for in the 
social series we abstract from all collision of the good and bad, 
and it is only in the opposition of volitional tendencies in the same 
personality that ethical meaning and value appears. This differ- 
ence, which Bradley from a metaphysical point of view finds of 
such importance, Tarde, from the sociological standpoint, has de- 
veloped in more detail. The difference between internal and exter- 
nal oppositions lies in the fact that, while in the external oppositions 
of social forces—out of the variation of which social values arise, 
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increase, and decrease—both moments in the opposition are in 
reality positives, and from the abstract, quantitative point of view, 
either of them may be looked upon as positive or negative, in inter- 
nal opposition, on the other hand, the positive is always an organ- 
ized system of volitional tendencies in opposition to which the 
negative is, to use Bradley’s expression, a group of scattered par- 
ticulars. To be sure, from the external point of view, the person- 
ality may be looked upon as a stage for the contrast and opposi- 
tion of different social motives, but from the standpoint of the 
person himself the motives organize themselves in this fashion. 
This distinction arises from the fact that, in the quantitative esti- 
mation of economic and social values, the positive and negative 
energies are conceived as located in different social groups, 
abstracted from personalities, while affirmation and negation in 
personal values are functions of the same energy. In economics, 
the negative factor, scarcity, out of which issues demand, and the 
positive factor, supply, are conceived as located in different social 
groups. It is so also with the two factors in social opposition. 
Only by such abstractions does value become capable of objective 
quantitative treatment. Opposition is an essential condition of 
social values. As Tarde has made us realize, opposition is as 
important as assimilation in the generation of social values, so 
important indeed that while it is certain that the number of minor 
oppositions will be overcome by greater and greater sweeps of 
imitation and assimilation, yet this is to be accomplished only 
by the creation of fewer and more fundamental oppositions. The 
question now arises, as to whether opposition or lack is equally 
fundamental in the creation and continuation of personal value. 

That this is the question toward which our entire discussion 
has been tending will, I think, be evident when we recall that it 
was because the value function necessitates as one of its moments 
the negative factor of scarcity or opposition, that universalization 
of a disposition in the social series, and expansion of a dis- 
position in the individual, conceived as part of the system of 
nature, was seen to be self-defeating. Now, that the negative 
moment is fundamental in the individual series, seems certain. 
But it is also certain that its relation to the positive factor is so 
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entirely different from that found in social values as to account for 
the relative indifference of the two series that we have described. 
First of all, it becomes immediately clear that affirmation and 
negation in the same personality are aspects of the same voli- 
tional energy. Progressive systematization and assimilation of 
tendencies, dispositions, involve a corresponding progressive in- 
hibition. And all inhibition presupposes organization. It is con- 
stantly becoming clearer, both from the logical and the psycho- 
logical standpoint, that these are reverse sides of the same process, 
and that it is out of these two moments that the meaning or value 
for consciousness must be constructed. The extension of a con- 
cept is as significant for what it excludes as for what it includes. 
An increase of habit, or expansion of a conative or affective dis- 
position, is as significant for what it rejects as for what it assimi- 
lates. Complete harmonization and systematization of the subject's 
affective and volitional dispositions would involve an equally sys- 
tematized inhibition, only that then the opposing tendencies which 
were scattered evils within the personality become projected as 
external to the subject. The system of negative tendencies is not 
in the personality. It becomes externalized in opposing social 
groups, or, in certain cases, in a symbolized personality. The 
conception of the relation of Christ to Satan in the temptation 
is typical of this extreme of externalization. Thus progressive 
realization of inner value becomes possible through the external- 
ization of the negative moments. The ideal of progressive 
harmonization may be realized, and yet the negative moment be 
present in equal strength as an externalized opposition. 

In the light of this conception of the role of the negative 
moment, it becomes clear how an intensification of social opposi- 
tions may go on side by side with a reduction of internal opposi- 
tions in personalities. An inner harmony of disposition may 
increase indefinitely, and with it the person’s sense of value, 
which gets its intensity not from inner contradictions but from 
the contrast between his system of values and the great social 
group that stands over against him representing the negation or 
lack of that which he values. Tarde, in his Social Laws, pro- 
poses asa law of social development the conception that it repre- 
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sents a development from a greater number of minor oppositions 
toa smaller number of greater and more fundamental oppositions ; 
and this entails, as its reverse side, the growth of more wide- 
reaching harmonies. Such a development would obviously be 
favorable to growth of harmony and to increase of value in the 
individual consciousness, and yet the negative factor would still 
be present to form one of the necessary moments in the sense of 
value. It is well worth considering whether times of the strongest 
affirmation and negation, of religious belief, for instance, do not 
afford a spectacle of greater inner freedom and keener sense of 
personal value in individuals than periods of infinitesimal differ- 
ences which permeate more the individual consciousness. We 
have seen that the personal values arising from inner harmony 
may be relatively independent of the group of social content har- 
monized in the subject. We now see that this very harmoniza- 
tion, with its increase of the sense of value, may take place with 
reference to one group of content that is set in opposition to 
another, and that this very opposition may favor the development 
of the personal values. In ‘tragical elevation’ we have a second 
esthetic realization of the absolute moment in the imputation of 
personal values, the moment of inner peace being the first, and 
here the factor of external opposition is all important. It arises 
from an extreme of volitional energy, of concentration and sys- 
tematization of tendencies in the face of oppositions and mutations 
of external values. It represents the zero of internal negation 
and opposition, where all opposition is conceived as external to the 
real self and the series of inner values. Although the opposition 
may start as an inner contradiction, before the moment of elevation 
can enter, the opposition must be conceived as external to the 
subject, as an opposing social force. Tragical elevation may 
arise through the individual associating himself with a particular 
social group, but then it involves an equally strong moment of 
social opposition, the enemy ; or it may arise in opposition to the 
entire social order, but then the individual identifies himself with 
an ideal society which is the projection of his own personal 
values. The important point is that the law of the personal 
series is not the reduction of the moment of negation to zero— 
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that would mean the defeat of the value process itself, and the 
loss of the sense of value—but rather the reduction to zero of 
internal contradiction, or, as Bradley expresses it, the attainment 
of the zero of unused and unsystematized volitional energy. 

From the preceding considerations of the different role of the 
negative moment in the individual and social value-functions we 
get some insight into the extent of this principle of phenomenal 
indifference of the two series. We see how it is possible that 
these very mutations of phenomenal social values may afford the 
socionomic conditions for the development of relatively indepen- 
dent individual series. The rise and decline of any phenomenal 
social values, the struggle for existence of these values with 
each other, afford the social conditions of opposition and contrast 
which make possible the development of the individual series 
with its personal meaning. The personal series is relatively 
indifferent to particular social content. Its values are functions 
of two volitional moments of affirmation or expansion, and of 
negation or intensity; and the oppositions and isolations pro- 
duced by the social process afford the conditions for the realiza- 
tion of both moments indefinitely. This indifference extends, 
then, only so far as the formulation of the phenomenal laws of 
the mutation of content. In an ultimate metaphysic, the inter- 
relation of the two series and the harmony of the two measures 
of value would again reappear. 

As to the isolations and oppositions which are the conditions 
of the imputation of absolute values in the personality, it is clear 
that they must be given an epistemological significance. The 
meaning of ‘inner peace’ and ‘tragical elevation’ cannot be 
derived from the objective principles of social value. Like all 
absolute moments in the individual series, they must either be 
given an epistemological significance—and then they point to a 
qualitative law of the individual series relatively indifferent to the 
quantitative principles of the social series—or they must be reduced 
to zsthetic illusion. We have seen that these absolute moments 
get a significance only when the individual is zsthetically isolated 
from the system of social forces. Even soit is. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the social system, these imputed personal values 
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out of which the personal and ethical standard gets its sanctions, 
must, as Ehrenfels admits, be denominated indifferent. They are 
epiphenomenal. From the phenomenal point of view it is quite 
admissible that they should be so. But it is equally certain that 
ultimately the self-consistent meaning of the individual series must 
have a basis in reality. To call these absolute moments in inner 
valuation zsthetic illusion solves no problems. The concept of 
zsthetic illusion is itself full of epistemological contradictions that 
can only be solved by giving the zsthetic a place in our system 
of knowledge and reality. Just what is the place of the zsthetic 
moment in knowledge and ethical values is an interesting problem 
which the limits of this discussion will not allow us to follow out. 
That it will call out more and more thought in the near future 
seems certain. The effort of Professor Ormond to restore the 
esthetic moment in all thought is significant in this connection. 

As in the biological sphere it has been necessary to introduce 
the factor of isolation to account for the origin and fixation of 
characters of selective value, so in the sphere of ethics this 
factor of isolation, which manifests itself in what has been called 
the ‘ esthetic’ moment, will have to be taken into account. 

Nor can we here follow out the metaphysical implications of this 
conception of relative indifference. If these lead us in the direc- 
tion of a certain individualism, this simply means that the full 
meaning of the individual must be reckoned with in any ultimate 
unification of the two value series. The over-balance of the 
objective method, sociological and economic, in ethical studies 
has obscured some elements of the problem, and it seemed desir- 
able to bring these together in the form of an opposing thesis. 
Imitation is a surface category which, while it can account for 
the distribution of the contents for valuation, cannot account for 
the functions of valuation themselves. These lie deeper, and 
an examination of the principles of sufficiency in inner valuation 
discloses a meaning which cannot be identified with the mean- 
ing of the outer series without reducing one or the other to 
illusion. The relative indifference of the two series, in the sense 
here described, seems to be a methodological principle at least 
worth considering. M. Ursan. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
MARCH 31 AND APRIL 1, 1902. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
HE American Philosophical Association was organized at a 
conference held in New York, November 2, 1901, with 
the following officers: President, Professor J. E. Creighton 
(Cornell), Vice-President, Professor A. T. Ormond (Princeton), 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. N. Gardiner (Smith), consti- 
tuting together with Professors A. C. Armstrong (Wesleyan), G. 
M. Duncan (Yale), W. G. Everett (Brown), and J. G. Hibben 
(Princeton), an Executive Committee to invite such persons as they 
deemed eligible to join the Association, to draft a Constitution, 
and to arrange for a meeting for the reading of papers and the 
transaction of business, to be held in New York some time during 
the Easter holidays. The meeting was held in Earl Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, on Monday and Tuesday, March 31 and 

April 1, 1902. Forty members were present. 
At the business meeting on Monday afternoon, March 31, the 

Association adopted the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article IL—Name and Object. 
1. The Name of this organization shall be The American Philo- 
sophical Association. 
2. Its Object shall be the promotion of the interests of philosophy 


in all its branches, and more particularly the encouragement of origi- 
nal work among the members of the Association. 


Article Il.—Membership. 

1. Candidates for Membership must be proposed by two members 
of the Association and recommended by the Executive Committee 
before their names are voted upon by the Association. 

2. There shall be an Annual Fee of one dollar, failure in payment 
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of which for three consecutive years shall z/so facto cause membership 
to cease. 
Article Officers. 

1. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be elected by the 
Association at each annual meeting. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of seven mem- 
bers. The officers mentioned above shall be ex-officio members of this 
committee ; the four other members of the committee shall be elected, 
two annually, each for a term of two years. 

3. At each annual meeting the Executive Committee shall make 
nominations to the Association for the offices of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer, and also for two members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Any member, however, shall have the right to 
present other names in nomination, and to have those names voted 
upon, provided that such nominations are seconded by at least two 
other members of the Association. 


Article 1V.— Meetings. 

1. There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Association at such 
time and place as may be decided on at the previous annual meeting, 
or, in case no such decision is reached, at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may determine. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee at 
any time and place that they may deem advisable. 

3- At each annual meeting the Executive Committee shall present 
a report of the Progress of the Association. 

4. The Executive Committee shall arrange the Programme, and direct 
all other arrangements for the meetings ; in particular, they shall have 
the power to determine what papers shall be read at the meetings. 

5. A majority of its members shall constitute a quorum of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Article V.—Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution, which must be submitted in writ- 
ing, may be made by a vote of two thirds of the members present at 
any meeting subsequent to that at which such amendments have been 


proposed. 


After the adoption of the Constitution, it was voted to ratify 
the selection of officers made by the Conference in November ; 
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also that the two members of the Executive Committee to retire 
be determined in the Committee by lot. The members so retired 
were Professors Duncan and Everett. 

The relation of the Association to the Western Philosophical 
Association was referred to the Executive Committee to confer 
with the Executive Committee of the latter Association and to 
report at the next meeting. 

At the meeting for Unfinished Business held on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 1, thirty-one new members were elected. These, 
together with the persons who had joined the Association on in- 
vitation of the Executive Committee, were made charter mem- 
bers of the Association. The list of members is printed at the 
end of this report. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor A. T. Ormond (Princeton), Vice-President, 
Professor A. Meiklejohn (Brown), Secretary- Treasurer, Professor 
H. N. Gardiner (Smith); also, as members of the Executive 
Committee,—for one year, Professors A. C. Armstrong (Wes- 
leyan) and J. G. Hibben (Princeton), for two years, Professors 
W. Caldwell (Northwestern) and D. Irons (Bryn Mawr). 

It was voted to accept the invitation to affiliation with the 
American Society of Naturalists and other societies proffered by 
Professor Cattell, and to hold the next meeting in Convocation 
Week in Washington. A recommendation of the Executive 
Committee was adopted suggesting that the readers of papers 
present the substance of their papers in as brief and direct a form 
as possible, omitting introductions and prefaces, and aiming not to 
exceed twenty minutes in the reading of the paper, so as to 
allow as much time as possible for discussion. 

With the consent of the editor, Professor Creighton, it was 
voted to have the reports of the proceedings of the Association 
printed in the PurLosopuicaL Review, the abstract of each paper 
to be limited to 400 words. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Columbia University, and es- 
pecially to President Butler and to Professor H. G. Lord, for the 
hospitality and accommodations afforded to the Association at 


the meeting. 
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A reception was given to the Association on the Monday 
evening by President and Mrs. Butler in the Avery Library. 
President Butler also gave an address of welcome at the session 
on Monday afternoon. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS. 


The Purposes of a Philosophical Association. (Address of the 
President.) By James Epwin Creicuton. This paper ap- 
pears in full in this number (May, 1902) of THE PuiLo- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW. 


Poetry and Philosophy. By Ravtpx BARTON PERRY. 

Whatever may be the general or fundamental relationship 
between poetry and philosophy, some poetry is philosophical ; 
and, accordingly, the discovery and understanding of the phil- 
osopher-poet, is one means of introducing and defining the phil- 
osophical point of view. The poet may be characterized, though 
not differentiated, by saying that he is one who appreciates and 
who expresses his appreciation so fittingly that it becomes a 
kind of truth and a permanently communicable object. The 
philosophical point of view in poetry will be found by examining 
the intellectual factors of poetry. Of these the simple and more 
obvious is sincerity or clearness of representation, the rarer and 
more difficult is apprehension of the universal in the particular. 
Walt Whitman speaks his feelings with truth, but in general 
manifests no comprehensive insight. Shakspeare has not only 
sincerity of expression but an understanding mind. He hasa 
knowledge not only of particular experiences, but of the con- 
structive principles of human nature, and a consciousness full 
and varied, like society itself. But there is a kind of knowledge 
possessed by neither, the knowledge sought by coordinating all 
aspects of human experience. Though neither Whitman nor 
Shakspeare can properly be so-called, Wordsworth is a phil- 
osopher-poet ; and is such because the detail of his appreciation 
finds fundamental justification in a world-view. Dante is the 
supreme philosopher-poet. His ideals and appreciation of life, 
like those of Wordsworth, are the expression of a contemplation 
of the world in its unity and essence. 
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The philosophical point of view, as found conspicuously in 
Wordsworth and Dante, is the point of view from which there ap- 
pears, in the very nature of all things, a reason why one thing is better 
thananother. The wisdom of the philosopher is the knowledge of 
each through a knowledge of all. The philosopher proper and the 
philosopher-poet are distinguished by their respective forms of 
subjective activity. The philosopher-poet is he who visualizes a 
fundamental interpretation of the world. The philosopher, on 
the other hand, must render such an interpretation articulate to 
thought. That which the poet divines, the philosopher must 
calculate. The restoration to immediacy of the philosophical 
thought-structure is accomplished in part by poetry, but more 
completely by religion, wherein the universal is not only seen 
but also served. 


Some Recent Criticism of the Philosophy of T. H. Green. By 

CALDWELL. 

An estimation of the extent to which Green’s philosophy is 
affected by such recent criticisms as those of Sidgwick (the 1901 
criticism), E. B. McGilvary, A. E. Taylor, and others, in distinc- 
tion from the older criticism of A. S. Pringle-Pattison, A. J. Bal- 
four, Sidgwick (the 1884 criticism), and also a more detailed 
criticism of the views of A. E. Taylor (in his Problems of Conduct) 
regarding the ‘metaphysical’ ethics of Green. The proper point 
of departure for a criticism of Green’s Prolegomena is the conten- 
tion of Sidgwick that there are different elements (¢. g., the ‘ Kant- 
ian,’ the ‘ Neo-Hegelian,’ the polemic against sensationalism, 
‘Spiritualism,’ and the position that the ‘ ethical self’ is the result- 
ant of influences that come from the eternal world) in Green's 
teaching, and that it is difficult to reconcile some or all of these. 
All these elements, however, must be recognized, and particularly 
the fact that it is a ‘ spiritual’ rather than a merely ‘ epistemological’ 
self that figures in the ethical portions of the Prolegomena (the 
larger portion of the book). Neither Green nor any of the ‘ He- 
gelian’ moralists found ethics upon the ‘ subject-object’ relation, 
and it is Green’s ‘ spiritualism’ that has been the most influential 
phase of his teaching. Some of Green’s recent critics, therefore, 
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might have sought to emphasize some of the important ethical, phi- 
losophical, theological, and (even) psychological facts implicit in his 
idea of an eternal consciousness ‘reproduced’ in us. It is F. H. 
Bradley and A. E. Taylor, rather than Green and the ‘ Neo-Hegel- 
ians’ (the expression, to be sure, is misleading) who have made an 
automatic engine or a thing-in-itself of the criticism of the cate- 
gories—of the logic of experience. Mr. Taylor’s method of seek- 
ing some one rational or empirical category from which to evolve 
the phenomena of conduct is irrelevant. So far as Green and 
ethics are concerned, what Green teaches is that the ethical judg- 
ment (or the phenomenon of motivation) is impossible, save when 
seen in a guast ‘ dualistic’ light, due to the reflection of a suprasen- 
sible principle upon the ‘ empirical’ self. In contrast to this dual- 
ism within the moral consciousness, Taylor’s ethical investigation 
suffers from a dualism between the moral consciousness and some- 
thing else—the scientific or ‘descriptive’ consciousness, the attempt 
to reduce supposed ‘external’ reality to rational intelligibility. 
Ethical facts are not phenomena of description, but of valuation 
—a position Taylor stumbles upon accidentally in his effort to 
get at the fundamental ethical fact. His intellectual and emo- 
tional discontent with ethical phenomena and with the science 
of ethics is therefore gratuitous and irrelevant. Nevertheless, his 
method and results may have value as showing the error of at- 
tempting to found’ morality upon complete self-consciousness or 
upon ‘pure experience,’ as he terms it. 


The sthetic Element in Human Nature. By E. HeErsHEy 

SNEATH. 

Man is constitutionally esthetic. Anthropology and psy- 
chology testify to this fact. The former calls attention to the 
universal manifestation of the zsthetic. The latter finds in man 
native capacities of zsthetic judgment and feeling. The promi- 
nence and importance of this element in human nature is seen in 
the influence which it exerts on every form of man’s activity and 
unfolding. (a) It greatly affects his bodily life. Bodily well- 
being is largely the result of efforts prompted by zsthetic con- 
siderations. Cleanliness which makes for this end is probably as 
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much a matter of zxsthetics as it is of hygiene. The superb 
physical development of the ancient Greeks was mainly attribu- 
table to zsthetic considerations. (4) The zsthetic greatly influ- 
ences the social life. The relation of the sexes lies at the basis 
of society, and this is materially influenced by beauty of face, 
form, conduct, and spirit. Man’s relations to his fellows embody 
themselves in conventionalities and customs often cast in zsthetic 
mould. (c) The political life, also, is greatly affected by the 
zsthetic. A®sthetic considerations are at work in the origin, 
maintenance, and development of the Commonwealth. Social 
order, unity, harmony, etc., appeal to man zsthetically as well as 
politically. Permanent anarchy is as zsthetically impossible as 
is is politically impossible. Again, political authority and power, 
manners and institutions, clothe themselves in zsthetic garb. 
National feeling seeks the zsthetic as a means of expression— 
hence we have our national music, poetry, painting, architecture, 
and sculpture. (d) In the cognitive life, the influence of the 
zsthetic is manifest in the esthetic momenta in human knowl- 
edge. Scientific generalization is something more than mere 
logical inference from bare fact. A=sthetic considerations play a 
part in such generalizations. This is true also of philosophy. 
Man insists on interpreting the ultimate nature of reality from the 
standpoint of values. (¢) The moral life reveals the influence of 
the zsthetic. It is the beauty of virtue arid the ugliness of 
vice which greatly affect our attitude toward them. The moral 
idea itself is essentially an zsthetic one. (/) The religious - 
consciousness could hardly express itself without the zsthetic. 
All of the fine arts are utilized by religion for this purpose. The 
zsthetic is also the source of much religious thought and feel- 
ing. (g) Finally, the prominence and importance of the zs- 
thetic is seen in its large contribution to human pleasure, and in 


its mitigation of human pain. 
The Functional View of the Relation Between the Psychical and 
the Physical. By H. Heatu Bawpen. 


There are two types of explanation of the relation between 
the psychical and the physical: the ontological and the teleolog- 
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ical or functional theories. The ontological are either causality 
theories or theories of parallelism. According to the causality 
theories, mind and matter are either causally interactive, now the 
one and now the other being cause or effect (interactionism), or 
matter is the cause of mind (materialism), or mind is the cause of 
matter (spiritualism). According to theories of parallelism, mind 
and matter are either two independent orders of existence which 
stand side by side parallel and concomitant without being causally 
related (a sort of preéstablished harmony), or they are parallel 
and concomitant manifestations of one underlying reality which 
is unknown and unknowable (agnosticism). All these ontological 
views land us in irresolvable contradictions, such as that brought 
out in the controversy between the interactionists and parallelists 
over the principle of the conservation of energy. Each party to 
the controversy seems to present irrefutable arguments, granting 
the premises (viz., that the distinction is an ontological one). 

It is therefore suggested that the premises are false, that the 
psychical and physical are not distinct realms, or orders of exis- 
tence, but correlative abstractions within the one concrete know- 
able reality of experience. All experience, just because it is a 
living reality, is capable of growth or transformation. It is not 
an eternally fixed entity, but a changing expanding life with a 
developmental history. This experience is psychical when and 
where it is growing, at the nodal points of tensional change, which 
are the points which become focal in consciousness. Experience 
is psychical where it is undergoing reconstruction. Experience 
is not psychical all the time and everywhere, but only at critical 
points, and under conditions of organic tension, only at points of 
transition and adaptation in the process of growth. What con- 
stitutes the psychical quality of an experience is not some onto- 
logical distinction of substance. The distinction is a purely 
instrumental or methodological one. Experience is one reality 
and is organic throughout, and this duality is a teleological or 
functional division of labor. This is as far from subjective idealism 
as it is from the opposite error of materialism. 

In this point of view we return in a sense, though in a new 
sense, to the primitive and common-sense view, not of a material 
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body avd an immaterial soul, but rather of an acting, feeling, 
thinking—a psychophysical—organism. 
The Atomic Self. By Grorce STUART FULLERTON. 

It was the aim of this paper to examine what may be called the 
philosophy of the plain man touching the nature of the mind and 
its relation to the body. The plain man is usually ready to 
maintain : (1) That the mind exists within the body ; (2) that it 
acts upon and is acted upon by matter; (3) that it is a substance 
with attributes ; (4) that it is non-extended and immaterial. 

It was pointed out that the first three of the above propositions 
conceive the mind after the analogy of a material atom, and that 
this view of the mind is a semi-materialistic survival of an ancient 
materialism. It is prevented from being consistently material- 
istic by the fourth proposition, which embodies the scholastic re- 
action against materialism. It was further pointed out that, when 
emphasis is laid upon the fourth proposition, the positive content 
furnished by the first three appears to be blotted out. 

(The paper will be printed in full.) 


The Concept of the Negative. By W. H. SHELpon. 

A logical study of the negative should ask : (1) how much infor- 
mation the negative judgment gives ; (2) whether negation is only 
our attitude, or objectively valid. The thesis is: (1) Sometimes 
a negative judgment gives quite definite information ; (2) in some 
cases the negative is factual. As to (2), Lotze and Bradley have 
given the two reasons for denying factuality : (a2) a negative term 
lacks concreteness; (4) it is only removal, and lacks content 
(provisional answer). As to (1), logicians have assigned more 
and more information to the negative judgment, giving this re- 
sult: As the universe of discourse is narrowed, negative judg- 
ment gives more definite, concrete information. Thus reason 
(@) tends to vanish. Answer to (1) then: where the field is 
narrowed to only two alternatives, negation gives concrete in- 
formation. Now to answer (2). If (@) vanishes, how about 
(4)? (4) forgets that negation is not mere removal, for it has 
always a positive ground. (4)’s real motive is that negation is 
a comparison which we make between two facts. I now define a 
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case where negation is not comparison between two facts. A 
point in a finite region of conceptual space is defined by an in- 
finite series of negatives (dichotomies). The point is not given 
(positive), but is the resu/t of applying negatives to the given 
region. It has a positive basis, but is not a positive fact itself, 
for preception or for definition. We do not first posit it, then 
compare it with others by negation. Now such a conceptual 
entity it is useful to believe, as enabling us to understand the 
relativity (all negation being relative) between any position and 
the rest of space. For it is a geometrical axiom that positions 
are relative to one another. Therefore, such a negative may 
claim objective validity as much as any useful concept of science 
—¢. g., causation—may claim it. 


A Study of the Logic in the Early Greek Philosophy: Being, not- 

Being, and Becoming.’ By AtFrrep H. Lioyp. 

The early Greek philosophers, being under the spell of a 
particular point of view, namely, the naively physical and cos- 
mological point of view, and being at the same time engaged in 
a search for objective truth, were finally led “into strange un- 
earthly places where even paradoxes, seen and unseen, lost their 
wonted terrors.’ Always a particular point of view, because 
subjective and one-sided and very persistent, must end in 
paradox, which alone is both-sided and objective. Witness the 
well-known paradoxes of Heraclitus. He, however, only exposed 
or proclaimed what was present, however unconsciously, in the 
opposites of Eleaticism,—Being and not-Being, the One and 
the Many, the Infinite and the Finite, Plenum and Vacuum, Rest 
and Motion ; for opposites are always (a) self-opposed, reproduc- 
ing each one within itself the very opposition that separates them, 
and (4) double in meaning. As regards the self-opposition the 
One, if not the Many, could be only empty or formal, and so was 
virtually, or intensively, or potentially plural ; the Infinite, if not 
the Finite, was only another finite, and so on; and as regards the 
duplicity, the One and the Many were double with extensive and 
intensive, or actual and potential unity and plurality. Being 


! This paper is published in full in 7%e Monist for April, 1902. 
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and not-Being with reality as physical and as ideal or logical, 
Plenum and Vacuum with the fulness or unity of matter and of 
mind, Infinity and the Finite with quantity and quality, or 
quantity as mass and quantity as ratio, and Rest and Motion 
with motion or rest as physically absolute and as only relative, 
or as extensive and as intensive, or as in a space of quantity as 
mass and in a space of quantity as ratio. But this self-opposi- 
tion and duplicity of the Eleatic opposites shows the inner logic 
by which Heraclitus’s concept of Becoming, as the union of 
Being and not-Being, is to be justified and understood. Becom- 
ing was neither any mere physical process nor any purely ideal- 
istic principle of dialectic; rather it was the always equal 
struggle of the physical and the spiritual, of body and mind; it 
was the poise of consciousness, at once sensuous and rational ; 
only—and this is the important qualification—for mind, for the 
spiritual or rational, Heraclitus and his contemporaries had only 
the indirections of physical abstraction and paradox. How 
could Becoming be anything else, when the opposites that were 
its recognized factors, were themselves alive with all the condi- 
tions of dualism ? 


The Creative Reason in Aristotle's Philosophy.' By A. 

HammonD. 

Aristotle’s theory of a creative reason is not stated explicitly 
in any passage of his writings, but must be derived from his 
epistemology in general, from the significance of the terms ‘form,’ 
‘ matter,’ in his philosophy, from the development of the Socratico- 
Sophistic controversy regarding conceptual and perceptual knowl- 
edge, and from particular passages of the De anima and Analytics. 

Aristotle adopted a mediating position between the ultra-sen- 
sualism of the Sophists and the ultra-rationalism of Plato. The 
totality of knowledge is neither purely empirical nor purely 
rational, but a composite (o%vodov, as is every combination of 
form,’ ‘matter,’ into a unity) of sense-experience and rational 
elements. In this composite, rational activity is related to sense- 
experience as ‘form’ is related to ‘matter.’ The sum of sense- 

1 This paper appears in full in this number (May, 1902) of THe PHILosopHicaL 
Review. 
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data constitutes the potential or passive reason, while its construc- 
tion into actual rational significance constitutes the activity of 
creative reason. The real content of reason is given in empirical 
data; the formal content is given in the active reason. Thecon- 
tent, therefore, of the sexsus communis regarded as rational poten- 
tiality is the vod¢ madytexd¢ ; the power which converts this poten- 
tiality into actuality, 7. ¢., into rational forms and meanings, is the 
vods zoemtexds. This conversion is identical with the erection of 
the perceptual mass of experience into a conceptual world. The 
subject-matter of reason is an immanent universal—immanent at 
once in perceptual reality and in the reason itself. The process 
of the active reason is reason discovering itself i. the world; this 
immanence of rational forms in empirical reality — for Aris- 
totle the gulf between subject and object. 

The questions regarding the preéxistence and immortality of 
the creative reason and its independence of the body, are episte- 
mologically unessential, although of great metaphysical interest. 


On Final Causes. By Epaar A. SINGceR, JR. 

If nature were reducible to a mechanical system, would ‘ends’ 
be definable in terms of such a system? Could they be treated 
as ‘causes’? Could ‘teleological explanation’ retain any claim 
to a place among the objective methods of science ? 

An objective method of explanation is not necessarily one that 
is indispensable to prediction. A method that plainly depends 
upon a selective grouping of the phenomena to be explained may 
still be objective if it can be shown to ensure an economy in the 
describing and explaining of these phenomena. Its objectivity 
depends upon the universality of the motive of selection, and not 
on the absence of selection. 

Simple examples can be drawn from the ‘special’ physical 
sciences in which the economy of a selective method of descrip- 
tion and explanation may be demonstrated in terms of the me- 
chanical system within which selection is made. Z£. g., thermo- 
dynamics is a ‘special’ science because the statement of its 
laws involves the non-mechanical dimension ‘temperature.’ The 
mechanical reconstruction of the phenomena of heat reduces tem- 
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perature to a function of the velocity of concealed mass-motions. 
Yet this reduction made, the laws of thermodynamics still remain 
true and its special method objective, for the reason that the 
science deals with the mechanical elements of the system in large 
groups. Temperature, namely, is a function of average velocities, 
and by the method of averages we are able to omit mechanical 
detail, while losing nothing of scientific rigor. 

Turning now to the teleological method, it may be shown that 
in the judgment A is B, in order that C may be D, the ‘end’ 
CD cannot serve as the necessary and sufficient condition of 
the means AB, unless the distinction between teleology and 
mechanism is lost. This has happened in the history of science. 
The ‘integral’ (Hamiltonian) form of the fundamental formula 
of mechanics may be regarded as a teleological type in which 
the ‘end’ has been made the necessary and sufficient condition 
of the means. This differs from the ‘ differential’ (Legrangian) 
found only in mathematical expression. Teleology, to remain 
distinct from mechanism, must leave something out. This it 
does by establishing an average relation between cause and effect. 
The ‘end’ thus serves as a condition which on the average de- 
termines the means. And this is the historical (¢. ¢., Aristotelian) 
habit of thought on the subject. 

To define the ‘end’ it is necessary selectively to group me- 
chanical phenomena. The ‘end’ is then to be determined as 
follows : (1) It is the average effect of a group of causes, differing 
from the mechanical effect, (a) in that it is essentially an average 
and not a universal effect, and (4) in that there need be no me- 
chanical likeness between the causes that produce the same effect. 
(2) In any given case the cause that accomplishes an end pro- 
duces also an infinite number of other results throughout the 
universe. The ‘end’ is distinguished from these secondary 
results, in that causes which accomplish like ends do not pro- 
duce secondary results having any resemblance inter se, except, 
of course, in that they all illustrate the mechanical law of the 
system. 

From this definition of an end, the sense in which it may deter- 
mine means, and so be treated as cause, may be readily deduced. 
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The economy of the method depends on the success with which 
it omits mechanical detail and yet serves as a means of prediction. 
With this economy is established its objective validity. 


On the Study of Individuality. By J. A. Leicuron. 


This paper considered methods and principles of a study of 
individuality, and the bearing of such a study on ethics and meta- 
physics. Judgments of individuality unite the universal and the 
particular, and havea peculiarly important place in science and in 
practical life. This is preéminently true of human individuality. 
If we define an individual atom, the particular evaporates in the 
universal. On the other hand, if we define a person the universals 
of the definition give individual character to the particular per- 
son. fersonality is a uniquely significant union of the universal 
and particular, ¢. ¢., is the truest individual. 

Is there a principle of individuation? Or is the individual 
simply the meeting point of universals? This problem may be 
approached empirically, but not by the methods of ordinary psy- 
chology. The psychology of individual differences only touches 
the periphery of the problem. The fundamental differences lie 
in the grades of intensity and proportion of mixture of cognition, 
feeling, and conation, or cognition and feeling-impulses. We 
can use these as principles of differentiation, and establish primary 
and secondary types by the comparative method. We havea 
rich store for such a study in the drama, and in fiction, and also 
in history. Contrasting types are Rousseau and Napoleon the 
First, Bismarck and Nietzsche, etc. 

If we study concrete individuals in this way, we get principles 
of individual differentiation, but we presuppose the inner unity— 
the principle of individuation. What is the latter? It cannot 
be thought, for thought is universal. It cannot be will, for will 
is at best the partial expression of the inner unity, and depends 
on feeling-impulse for its origination, and on thought for its guid- 
ance. It cannot be a particular feeling that can be set alongside 
our other feelings. The principle of individuation transcends 
analysis. It is a miting concept for science. The comparative 
study of individuality presupposes it as the limit of our analysis. 
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The individual is constituted by the union of a group of differ- 
entiating tendencies, with an inner, indescribable, and unsharable 
feeling of self-hood. These develop together. A person is a 
maximum unity of psychical differences. 

Since individual types are very complex, and since the princi- 
ple of individuation transcends analysis, the highest good is de- 
finable only in terms of that which is itself a limit to definition. 
Society cannot furnish ultimate norms of conduct. Individuality 
is a metaphysical principle. The absolute is determinable as the 
source and ground of individuality. 


The Consciousness of Obligation. By E. B. McGitvary. 

Conditional obligation is the necessity, recognized by a reason- 
ing being, of performing an act in order to satisfy a desire. It 
is a concretely reasonable obligation. If the act is not per- 
formed, the man as agent is not consistent with the man as de- 
siring and knowing. Desire alone may prompt to an act, but 
cannot give rise to a consciousness of obligation. Only a rea- 
soning being conversant with the objective relation of cause and 
effort can recognize an obligation. 

The categorical imperative is a command centrally aroused in 
the consciousness of a person, and exacting the performance of 
an act without giving reasons for the performance. Such an im- 
perative is a fact of actual and frequent experience. But the 
acceptance of the fact does not necessitate the adoption of Kant’s 
theory of ethics. On the contrary, there are two well-known 
psychial laws which, as vere cause, can be used with promise of 
success to explain the origin of the experience of unconditional 
obligation. 

One of these is the economical tendency to abbreviation, char- 
acteristic of all repetitions of reasoned processes. The recollec- 
tion of reasons and even the memory that there ever was a 
reason may disappear, and a conviction may come to seem self- 
evident. So ‘ Do this because you want that’ may be shortened 
to ‘Do this,’ and one may even come to forget that there ever 
was a ‘because.’ This process would give a categorical self- 
evidently reasonable imperative. 
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But a more important factor in the production of the cate- 
gorical imperative is perhaps to be looked for—where no one 
appears as yet to have looked for it—in the immediate tendency 
of a command to produce recognition of authority by way of 
suggestion. A pure case of this tendency is given in hypnotism, 
but the same tendency operates, though often counteracted, in 


ordinary experience. The repetition of a command reinforces ~ 


the tendency. The unconditional acceptance of the moral law 
as absolutely obligatory is probably in large measure due to this 
tendency. The categorical imperative is thus largely the echo 
in one’s own later experience, of demands formerly made of us. 
This reverberation of former commands, and the elided condi- 
tional obligation become self-evident, blend in the ordinary con- 
sciousness of moral obligation. Eventually reason rebels against 
the categorical in favor of a conditional imperative, hence egoistic 
hedonism, utilitarianism, biologism, perfectionism, etc. 


Kant and Teleological Ethics. By Frank Tuitty.’ 

Kant’s standpoint may safely be characterized as teleological. 
The difference between his theory and that of the modern tel- 
eologist is largely one of method. Kant attempts to follow the 
old rationalistic method, to construct a logic-proof system, after 
the manner of mathematics, to deduce from principles that are 
universal and necessary (a priori) other truths having the same 
absolute validity. This he is particularly anxious to do in his 
ethical inquiries. He desires to base the truths of ethics upon 
an absolutely sure foundation, a task which, in his opinion, em- 
piricism is utterly unable to perform. The moral laws must not 
only seem absolute to the common man, they must be proved to 
be so by the philosopher. In order to realize his rationalistic 
ideal, and to deduce every moral truth from the conception of a 
rational being as such, Kant is of course compelled to give this 
conception the content which he afterward draws out of it, or to 
pretend that something follows from his so-called first principles 
that really does not follow at all. Thus the content of the cate- 
gorical imperative cannot be derived from the conception of such 

1 This paper will be published in full in the Kant-Studien. 
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an imperative except by the application of force. Nor is it pos- 
sible to deduce from the conception of a rational being what its 
purpose is, unless we first read that purpose into our definition of 
such a being. It is of course possible to define a rational being 
in such a way as to make it the bearer of any kind and num- 
ber of qualities we choose, but in any event the definition will 
ultimately have to rest upon experience in order to have any 
value at all. 

The modern teleologist examines the laws which human be- 
ings accept as moral, and analyzes the mental states to which 
they owe their existence. By reflection upon experience he 
hopes to reach the principle or princip'2s upon which morality is 
based, and may then deduce from these their logical conse- 
quences. In other words, he employs the methods followed by 
all sciences, and his results have the same value as theirs, no 
more, no less. 


Epistemology and Ethical Method. By Arsert LEFEvRE. 


There is a widespread demand for the separation of ethics and 
metaphysics ; the data of ethics should be scientifically described 
without metaphysical or epistemological bias. Whatever the 
historical justification for this may be, it is nevertheless true that 
our views of the ontologic significance of human personality, and 
of the ultimate validity of human knowledge inevitably affect our 
description of moral phenomena. Those who emphasize the 
need of a pure empirical account do not seem fully conscious of 
the fact that their own views are based upon more or less definite 
metaphysical and epistemological presuppositions. 

The reason for the demand seems to lie in the epistemological 
foundation underlying the type of ethical theory referred to. 
This regards the knowing process as dualistic, and assumes the 
existence of facts that can be described without ‘symbolic’ sup- 
plementation. An empirical account is supposed to eliminate 
mental symbolism, and to define the facts in terms of pure ex- 
perience. The postulate involved is that our primary experi- 
ences are valid for reality, whereas thought-elaboration signifies 
merely the addition of mental predicates or ideal contents. Veri- 
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fication thus consists in a comparison of our interpretation with 
the facts of pure experience, which, as ‘actual’ rather than ‘ sym- 
bolic,’ must be the source of validity. On these premises, ethics 
is restricted to a psychological account of the genesis and de- 
velopment of moral consciousness and conduct. The changing 
character of moral practices is emphasized, and the relativity of 
moral obligation is an unavoidable conclusion. 

An opposed theory of knowledge leads to a different ‘empir- 
ical’ narrative of the same facts. If consciousness takes the form 
of judgment, and if the knowing processes are all alike in char- 
acter, the notion of experience becomes transformed. Thought- 
supplementation is regarded, not as something superadded to 
‘pure experience,’ but as the essential explication of the simpler 
experiences. Verification, then, consists in a higher judgment 
of the coherence of our system of knowledge. From this stand- 
point, ethics is primarily concerned with the judging activities 
of self-conscious beings, and the lasting distinction of right and 
wrong. 

The argument is not intended to militate against the value of 
the genetic method. Genesis, however, may be taken at differ- 
ent levels. We may give a genetic description of a sequence of 
mere particulars, or on the other hand, of the way in which a 
conscious self realizes its own nature as active intelligence and 


moral personality. 


The Epistemological Argument for Theism. By Epwarp H. 

GRIFFIN. 

In discussing the problem of theism, much use is made, at the 
present time, of considerations that may be termed epistemo- 
logical. ‘ The kernel of the ontological argument,” says Pflei- 
derer, ‘belongs to the theory of knowledge generally, and 
amounts to this, that we are obliged to assume the being of God 
as the ground and guarantee of the truth of our own thinking.” 
This line of thought has been a favorite one with those who 
have discussed the higher problems of philosophy under prepos- 
sessions derived from Hegel. 

The excessive prominence given in the Hegelian metaphysics 
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to the purely cognitive aspects of experience is a peculiarity 
from which important consequences follow ; the questionable 
features of systems of this type are mainly due to this mislead- 
ing simplification. Professor Royce has defended, with much 
rigor and skill, his intellectualistic ontology against the charge 
of overlooking the element of will. But it is surely difficult for 
one who would define the term ‘God’ by the use of the attri- 
bute of omniscience alone, whose theory “unites both your act 
and the idea that your act expresses, along with all other acts 
and ideas, in the single unity of the Absolute Consciousness,” 
to reach a view of the relation between God and the world which 
does justice to the concept of creation, and to secure to the 
human will its due prerogatives. The theory of ‘the eternal 
| consciousness,’ developed in the Prolegomena to Ethics is an 
instructive illustration of the dangers to which this phase of 
! speculation is liable. The theory of knowledge is not a suffi- 
| cient basis for metaphysics. We are feeling and acting, as well 
as knowing, beings. A completely adequate world-theory must 
recognize the emotional and volitional factors of experience, as 
| well as the intellectual. 
The use of the process of thought as an analogue after which 
| to construct the idea of the Absolute Being is a procedure by no 
means identical with that of those who use it merely as an 
| 


element in the proof of theism. The epistemological argument 
proves only the presence of mind in the universe; it does not 
prove freedom, or goodness, or self-consciousness. The con- 
clusions which it establishes may be predicated equally of the 
Infinite Substance of Spinoza, or of the world-soul of the Stoics. 
It is only one of a series, or concatenation, of proofs, and needs 
ie to be supplemented by the others. As rationality is not the 
i! whole of spirit, the analogies of thinking cannot represent, in its 
| | fulness, the concept of God. God is more than “the All- 
| Thinker, the All-Knower.” 


| The Philosophy of Religion: Its Aim and Scope. By F. C. 
| 

| 


FRENCH. 
The need of harmonizing human life with the ultimate ground 
of reality is first felt in a practical way. Hence religion. From 
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this practical need springs the intellectual necessity of determin- 
ing the nature of the ultimate real and its relation to humanity. 
There have been three main types of method in dealing with the 
religious problem. (1) The method of elimination seeks to 
rationalize religion by striking out all that is irrational. The 
most important example of this method is the natural theology 
of the eighteenth century. Spencer’s religion of the unknowable 
is the reductio ad absurdum of this method. (2) The method of 
addition accepts religious dogmas as given, and seeks to supply 
a demonstration for them. The preéminent example of this 
method is scholasticism. The doctrine of the twofold truth is 
its reductio ad absurdum. (3) Philosophy of religion takes 
religion as a fact in human life to be interpreted. It finds its 
data in the history, psychology, and sociology of religion. Its 
three standpoints, the evolutional character of religion, its essen- 
tially emotional nature, and the conception of God as immanent, 
mark its distinction from natural theology. 

Science, art, and morality are the objects of our main spirit- 
ual interests as developed by our relation to the things of imme- 
diate experience. We have also interests of a second order 
arising from the recognition of our relation to reality as a whole, 
or to that in reality which transcends experience. These are 
religion and philosophy, the former our practical, the latter our 
theoretical attitude toward the transcendent. The philosophy of 
religion aims to meet a twofold demand: (1) Intellectually, 
philosophy itself to be complete must contain an interpretation 
of religion ; (2) practically, like ethics it is a normative science, 
and we may rightly look to it for the formulation and clarifica- 
tion of standards of value. The aim of philosophy of religion is 
to interpret religion and formulate the standards by which we 
may determine its worth. 
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DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR FULLERTON’S DOCTRINE OF SPACE. 


THE recent articles in the PHILosopHIcaAL Review (Mch.-Nov., 
1901) by Professor Fullerton on the time and space problem are char- 
acterized by a point of view that demands further examination. They 
present an elaborate demonstration of the absurdities of the Kantian 
doctrine, and offer in its stead a theory which Professor Fullerton calls 
the Berkeleian. Aside from some minor contentions and quibbles, 
the gist of the difficulty with the Kantian doctrine seems to be that it 
maintains the infinite divisibility and infinite extent of time and space. 
The shade of Zeno with his hoary puzzles is invoked, and the awful 
consequences of infinite divisibility are vividly portrayed. To escape 
these consequences Professor Fullerton suggests that there are two kinds 
of space and time, real and perceptual.’ Perceptual space, that given 
in intuition, is the actual space in which we move and with which we 
have our dealings. It is not infinitely divisible, but is composed of a 
finite number of minima sensibilia. Real space, on the other hand, 
is the space of mathematics, the space that is infinitely divisible, the 
space in which all Zeno’s paradoxes hold without let or hindrance. 
This, however, need give us no concern; for it is not the space in which 
we have to move about. If it were there would be only one thing to 
say, we simply should not move for we should never get started. It is 
perfectly safe, however, to postulate this real space, since it, with all 
its difficulties, can be so conveniently disposed of in the sphere of 
mathematics, thus relieving ourselves of the embarrassment of trying 
to live in it. 

Our examination of Professor Fullerton’s position will fall under 
two heads. In the first place, we shall ask, does the Berkeleian doctrine 
really offer a solution for the difficulties raised ; and second, is there 
any serious fallacy after all in the Kantian doctrine taken with its 
teaching as to infinite divisibility and infinite extension? We shall 
confine ourselves to the question of space since the solution of the 
time problem is necessarily very similar. 

We maintain, in the first place, that the Berkeleian doctrine does 
not recognize or admit a real space such as Professor Fullerton sets up 
over against perceptual space, and that this division is made simply to 
escape absurdities in the Berkeleian doctrine that are even greater than 

1 Puitos, Rev., Vol. X, pp. 595 ff, et al. 
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the supposed difficulties in that of Kant. In the second place, not 
only does the Berkeleian theory not admit of these two varieties of 
space, but they are not even necessary or permissible in any consistent 
theory. 

As is well known, Berkeley held that extension is composed of a 
fixed number of minima visibilia and tangibilia which are of unvarying 
dimensions." Space as given in perception is a construct from the 
materials contributed by the several senses.* Visual space is nothing 
more than a definite number of puncta visibilia which, through shading 
and color, are symbolic of tactual space. Theoretically there is an 
absolutely separate space for each of the senses, but they are all per- 
ceptual spaces with exactly the same qualities of finite extension and 
finite divisibility. As sensible qualities they are all alike real. The 
minima perceptibilia are indivisible because it is impossible to assert 
reality of what does not enter into perception. ‘‘ For, whatever may 
be said of extension in the abstract, it is certain sensible extension is 
not infinitely divisible. There is a minimum tangible and a minimum 
visible beyond which sense cannot perceive. This everyone’s experi- 
ence will inform him.’’* But abstract space, Professor Fullerton’s 
‘ real space,’ he affirms over and over again is a mere invention. It 
is absurd to maintain an abstract extension that is infinitely divisible ; 
what is too small to be discerned does not exist. Abstract extension 
is nothing.’ Pure space is a negation.‘ Abstract space is a phantom 
of geometrical philosophers ; it is not perceived by sense nor proved 
by reason.° 

All space then, according to Berkeley, is perceptual, and there is 
nothing left for mathematics to do but to make the best of the condi- 
tions afforded by such an extension with its minima puncta sensibilia. 
Berkeley does not hesitate to point out some of the applications of his 
theory to mathematics. ‘‘ Particular circles may be squared, for the 
circumference being given, a diameter may be found betwixt which and 
the true there is no difference . . . extension being a perception, and 
a perception not perceived is a contradiction. In vain to allege the dif- 
ference may be seen by magnifying glasses, for in that case there is (‘tis 
true) a difference perceived but not between the same ideas, but others 
much greater, entirely different therefrom.’’* Again, ‘‘ The diagonal of 

' Commonplace Book, p. 47%, Fraser ed. Works. 

* Works, Vol. 1, p. 94; Commonplace Book, p. 472. 
* Works, Vol. 1, p. 59. 

3 Jbid., p. 221. 

Vol. p. 94. 

5 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 468. 

SCommonplace Book, p. 486. 
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a square is commensurable with its side, they both containing a certain 
number of minima visibilia."'' The only proof for equal triangles is 
that they contain equal numbers of these visible points. Mathematical 
propositions must stand or fall on their own evidence, which is nothing 
more nor less than the evidence of perception.’ 

We can readily see from the quotations given above that Berkeley 
would have been far from admitting the existence of Professor 
Fullerton’s ‘ real space’ made up of spatial elements too small to be 
perceived. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to quarrel about names, but it 
is surely misleading to call the doctrine that Professor Fullerton ex- 
pounds the Berkeleian. The disparity is not so easily disposed of as 
he seems to think, by saying that the Berkeleian has only to admit 
that real space may be infinitely divided, and the Kantian, that real 
space is not given in intuition.’ Unfortunately it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the Berkeleian to make this admission. His doctrine is 
perfectly consistent if we grant his premises. Reject the premises 
and try to set up a ‘real space’ by the side of the perceptual one 
and we are at once involved in all sorts of difficulties. The Berkeleian 
doctrine is of course unpalatable to any one with mathematical sensi- 
bilities, but the difficulties are not avoided by the setting up of a 
mathematical space for their accommodation. Berkeley realized 
this and so kept consistently to his perceptual space, bravely swallow- 
ing the mathematical pill, however bitter it might be. 

The other suggestion, namely, that the Kantian admit ’that real space 
is not given in intuition, is as much out of the question as the first 
proposition. Kant, as well as Berkeley, stands for only a single space, 
whatever difficulties it may seem to involve. It remains for us to see 
whether this one space can really be described in a manner consistent 
with every-day experience, and as well with the necessities of mathe- 
matical science. 

We may grant a mathematical space as merely an abstractly described 
perceptual space, but not one so materially different in quality as to 
permit within itself what is impossible in the latter. If motion along 
an infinitely divided line is really impossible, perceptual space is not 
freed from the dilemma by our maintaining that the infinitely little 
bits of line, perfectly admissible in mathematical space, are here 
unperceived. Such an argument is only a case of the ostrich annihi- 
lating its enemy by hiding its head in the sand, or of the pious Brahmin, 
who eased his soul by destroying the microscope that showed him that 

Putios. Rev., Vol. X, p. 487. 
Jbid., p. 433- 
3 Jbid., p. 385. 
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. with every draught of water he destroyed countless numbers of living 
| ‘beings. It is not a solution of the difficulty to say that the moving body 

does not pass over an infinite number of positions, simply because these 
positions are not separately perceivable. If motion in mathematical 
space is impossible, as it surely is on Professor Fullerton’s hypothesis, | 
f it must be impossible in perceptual space, whether we are able or not 
to count the infinite number of the stadia that lie in its pathway. We 
cannot say that since the elements of a series are too minute for the 
sense organs to distinguish them, they therefore do not exist, or may 
be disregarded in the actual motions of the world of intuition. The 
intuition may be too gross to admit of accurate description in mathe- 
matical terms, but, unless we accept the subjective idealism of Berkeley, 
we cannot maintain that the description in terms of immediate intui- 
tion is an adequate one. 

To every one but a Berkeleian, motion has an element of otherness 
about it, that forbids his regarding its description in perceptual terms 
as exhaustive. Perceptual motion is perhaps a passage from one mint- 
mum sensibile to another ; but, from the mere otherness of motion, we 
are sure that it must have traversed extensions too minute to be per- 
ceived. In other words, the motion of perception is the motion of 
mathematical space described more grossly ; and, in order that per- 
ceptual motion may exist for us at all, it must first have traversed the 
infinitely little bits of extension which Professor Fullerton admits 
constitute mathematical space. 

To justify his conception of a line as made up of a finite number of 
minima sensibilia, Professor Fullerton maintains that in any experience 
the intuition of an object is built up out of many different elements 
contributed by the different senses, and that it is just so with the 
intuition of a line." Now while the cases are not at all analogous, we 
may admit the truth of the conclusion in so far as it means that the 
intuition of a line is a construct, for this is nothing other than a point 
of Kant’s with which Professor Fullerton in another place takes issue, 
namely, that to perceive a line we must draw it in imagination part by 
part. It is totally irrelevant to the discussion to insist that Kant ® 
meant the successive addition in infinite number of infinitely little 
bits of line, or mathematical points. He meant to say in absolutely 
generalized form that the process of perception is an active one, and in | 
taking this position he offsets the apparent inadequacy of the stand- 
point he had set forth in the Aésthetic. 

The minima sensibilia of the Berkeleian theory are of course unex- 


1 Puitos. Rev., Vol. X, p. 385. 
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tended to perception. How then can they combine to produce 
extension? Professor Fullerton reasons from analogy that it is just as 
one line, though it does not make an angle, may yet do so if it is 
taken with another line, or that although one tree does not make a 
forest, many may do so. These analogies are utterly fallacious. 
They remind us of Hume’s position that the idea of extension arises 
from colored and tangible objects having their parts disposed in a 
certain fashion. Hume completely begs the question by assuming a 
space in which to arrange his colored and tangible minima.‘ In just 
the same fashion two lines make an angle by virtue of relative posi- 
tion, and many trees make a forest, and many colored surfaces a 
variegated one, if we grant a space in which these trees and colored 
surfaces and lines may be disposed. But of the minima sensidilia, 
their only attribute is non-extension, and no adding of them together 
will produce extension. ‘The fact is,there is no such thing as a 
minimum sensibile that is unextended. Theoretically it may exist, 
perhaps, but here we are discussing the actual elements of perception 
and not those of some conceptual situation. 

If perceptual space is made up of minima sensibilia, he is in duty 
bound to prove why we see a line as a continuum instead of as an ag- 
gregate of these minima, or, as he himself says, why we are not clearly 
conscious of them as definite elements.* To admit that they are not 
as such present in consciousness, is to lay himself open to the error he 
attributes to Kant, of maintaining, as he assumes, that we have an 
intuition of infinitely divisible space.’ Professor Fullerton shows that 
Kant had no right to assume the existence of an infinite number of 
parts outside of actual presentation. We waive the question as to 
whether Kant is fairly interpreted. The point is that Professor Fullerton 
does not refrain from a similar assumption in his argument for the ex- 
istence of the minima. If his argument is correct he is surely far from 
any true Berkeleianism. The proof of the Berkeleian doctrine, then, 
is not the direct reference to perception that Berkeley himself main- 
tained. Consciousness merely ‘‘seems to testify that any finite line 
is composed of simple parts.’’* In a finite line, so conceived, there 
is then only a finite number of possible positions. The only objec- 
tion to assuming them infinite, is that such an assumption would, in 
Professor Fullerton’s opinion, flatly contradict the well-attested fact of 


1See Hume's 7yreatise (ed. Green and Grosse), Vol. 1, p. 194. 
* PuiLos. Rev., Vol. X, p. 385. 

3 Jbid., p. 121. 

4 Ibid., p. 385. 
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the motion of bodies through space. We shall see presently whether 
this is really the case. 

In concluding this part of the discussibn, we may say that what we 
are actually dealing with is a continuum. It is not made up of parts 
at all, but in it there is the possibility of an infinite number of posi- 
tions, The Berkeleian assumption is that space is not continuous, but 
is composed of a finite number of parts. The Kantian does not hold 
that extension, infinitely divisible, ‘‘ consists in infinitely many parts."’ 
‘* All parts are contained in the intuition of the whole, yet the whole 
division is not contained in it,’’ because it is the continuous decom. 
position that makes the series real.’ This is equivalent to affirming 
that space, as actually presented, is continuous, and that infinite divisi - 
bility, instead of meaning an infinitely discrete space, means that there 
is no limit to the possible positions in space, if we wish to look for 
them. 

Before inquiring into the real meaning of space, infinitely extended 
and infinitely divisible, it will be wise to clear up our several uses of 
the term infinite. It may mean unending extension in all directions, 
or unending extension in only one direction from a given point, or, 
lastly, it may be used to describe the number of positions in a given 
finite distance. As there may be any number of finite lines this would 
seem to indicate that there may be any number of differently sized 
infinities, a manifest contradiction in terms. These uses of the term 
make it evident that it is purely a limiting notion, and that it does 
not admit of translation into perceptual language. 

Infinite in the first sense, to the ordinary man, is a descriptive term 
referring to the magnitude of the external world of time and space. 
To one who seeks to define the idea more accurately, it is simply the | 
expression of the fact that a// our knowledge.of things falls ultimately 
into spatial and temporal terms. It matters little whether we say that 
space and time are necessary forms of intuition ; it is at least certain 

+that they are the forms of our present perceptions. It is perfectly 
legitimate for Kant to say that space cannot be represented as non- 
existent, although the objects in space can be so disposed of. Kant 
raises the question simply to show that it is a contradiction in terms. 
Professor Fullerton rightly ridicules Hamilton and others for suppos- 
ing they have proved the infinity of space by saying that we cannot 
think of space as limited by boundaries beyond which there is no 
space. The fallacy in such reasoning is, of course, the assumption of | 
space as existing independently of a perceptive consciousness. If space 
1 Critique of Pure Reason, Miiller’s Trans., Vol. II, p. 453. 
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is thus a something apart, it is absurd to conclude that it is infinite be- 
cause we cannot think of it as bounded. The realist apparently con- 
ceives his infinite space as built up by the successive adding, without 
end, of part after part to his present patch of intuited space. It is 
manifestly impossible for him, therefore, to make dogmatic assertions 
about what may or may not be true after indefinite additions have 
been made to this realistic space. His present inability to think an 
end to the process is absolutely no proof that there is none. His 
space is an independent quasi-entity, and as such he has no right to 
make sweeping statements about it. 

With Kant, however, the case is different, for he stands on different 


’ ground. When he speaks of infinite space he does not mean what the 


realist does by the same expression, although Professor Fullerton appar- 
ently interprets him so. Kant does not foolishly announce that we 
are unable to think of a bounded space in the midst of an unextended. 
That is a platitude. Instead, he shows us that all our world of 
phenomena is spatial and temporal. Everything that is to be experi- 
enced by us as an object must be spatially determined ; hence, from 
Kant’s point of view, to represent space as non-existent is a contradic- 
tion in terms. If space is a form of intuition, Kant can say with 
absolute certainty that it is infinite, but not, of course, in the crude 
sense of the realist. Professor Fullerton maintains that the intuition 
of space is limited to the intuition of the object ; that it is impossible 
to extract an intuition of infinite space from the patch of sensation 
with which we start. (Note that Kant does not use intuition, 
Anschauung, in this connection but Vorstellung, or representation. ) 
By infinite space Professor Fullerton evidently has in mind a very big 
something that, if it can be said to exist at all, is so big that it cannot 
be grasped ina single intuition. Kant, however, may mean by infinite, 
something very different from this, and hence may well be untouched 
by his ridicule.'| What Kant actually says is: Der Raum wird als 
cine unendliche gegebene Grisse vorgestelit. Professor Fullerton takes. 
him to mean that ‘‘ we are intuitively conscious of every part of space 
as we are conscious of the bit of space within the limits of this patch 
of sensation.’’* To urge this objection against Kant’s Vorste//ung of 
the infinite, is not merely to quibble on Vorste//ung, but, worse than 
that, it shows a total misapprehension of what that philosopher meant by 
infinite. If he had meant it in the old realistic sense, we should not 
hesitate long over the question of rejecting his doctrine. We have a 


' Purtos. Rev., p. 118. 
Jbid., p. 117. 
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representation of only so much of this realistic space as is given in our 
present tactual and visual fields. Now, when the merest patch of space 
around the corner is evidently not in our immediate experience, it is 
hardly conceivable that Kant should have made the glaring blunder of 
maintaining that infinite space, in this sense, is a Vorste//ung. 

After interpreting Kant as though he were a realist, Professor Ful- 
lerton tries to mitigate the absurdities in which he imagines the former 
is involved by the suggestion that Kant’s intuition (really Vorste//ung), 
of infinite space is not intuition in the sense of perception, but in the 
other English sense, that is, a sort of feeling for a thing that goes 
without definite proof. Here there is surely a confusion. First, 
intuition (Anschauung) is substituted for representation ( Vorste/lung), 
and then the dénouement is accomplished by a sort of deus ex machina 
of linguistic subtlety, whereby an English idiomatic meaning is read 
back into the German Anschauung. 

It may be noted also, in passing, that Kant maintains that space is 
a necessary form of our perception of the world of objects, not a neces- 
sary form of shought, as Professor Fullerton over and over again repre- 
sents. Thus he gives us the ingenious quibble on page 118 as a point 
in his argument against Kant. He says, in substance, that Kant re- 
gards space as a necessary form of thought ; but space as a mere form of 
thought, as well as its content, can be thought away. Hence space is 
not a necessary form of thought at all. But space, with Kant, isa 
form of the intuition, or perception, and, as such, he tells us we can 
never represent to ourselves its non-existence. It is manifestly im- 
possible to intuit the end of intuition, or to perceive the world in the 
midst of the imperceptible. To be able to do so would be to make 
the imperceptible in a sense perceptible, that is, spatial. We cannot 
destroy the conditions of sensibility without destroying sensibility itself. 

This brings us to the question as to what Kant really meant by his 
statement that space is represented as an infinite given quantity. 
Evidently he must be interpreted in terms of his general point of view. 
We have anticipated in the preceding paragraph the beginning of the 
answer. ‘The representation of infinite space is not the representation 
of an infinite series of finite spaces, as Kant might have meant if he 
had been a realist. It is a presupposition of the present experience 
and is involved in it. If space is a necessary form of sensibility, the 
presentation of an object contains within itself a significance beyond 
the mere intuition. An intuition is an act in an entirely closed 
system, and its present meaning is not felt to be adequately expressed 
unless this fact is recognized. When the common-sense man claims 
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that he can imagine endless extension, because he can image this 
present object and then another and another, does he really mean any- 
thing other than what we have stated above? He feels his present in- 
tuition in a certain relation or setting. This relation is a part of the 
given intuition ; each succeeding intuition shares in the same relation. 
The representation ( Vorste/lung) of the absolute and all-inclusive sig- 
nificance of the space world is thus present implicitly in every per- 
ception. Every recognition of this or that object in space is a recog- 
nition of the system of relations in which it is set. The representation 
of infinite space is thus a part of every analyzed spatial presentation. 
To understand the full significance of this, we must inquire more care- 
fully into what Kant meant by infinite. To apply this term to our 
space world is only another way of asserting that it is our only world. 
It is just because of its absolute uniqueness that it can be described in 
no other way than as infinite. We cannot represent to ourselves an 
end to the possibility of positions within it. Infinity is then simply 
the quantitative way of saying that our world is a continuous one, a 
closed system. When Kant says space is infinite, he really says nothing 
about an endless series of extensions, quasi-independent of conscious- 
ness. He simply states the significance of the elements of the series 
in order for them to be elements at all; just as when we say two 
parallel lines meet at infinity, we think of the term as significant of 
the relation of finite elements of the lines and not of their length. 
This is not, of course, Professor Fullerton’s use of infinite, but it is 
evidently what Kant meant when he used the term. 

Summarized briefly, the above discussion comes to this: Kant meant 
by space the form, or /aw of intuiting as well as the product, or intuited 
space.’ It is the presence of the former element in every space per- 
ception which Kant has in mind when he says that space is represented 
as an infinite given quantity. We grant the right to question whether 
he is justified in his use of the term representation in these cases, but 
we demand that what he does say be interpreted in the light of his 
general standpoint, and not as though they were the expressions of a 
realist. 

That infinite is thus really a limiting notion, a term expressing our 
relation to the world of phenomena, and hence a term that cannot be 
used in the old realistic sense as characteristic of the world as an 
existence apart from consciousness, Kant shows conclusively in the 
first and second Antinomies. Infinity is not a term that can be ap- 
plied to space asa thing in itself; of such a space nothing can be 

' Critique of Pure Reason, 24 ed., p. 160. 
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said. If we try to characterize it, we find ourselves in the dilemma of 
having two mutually contradictory propositions on our hands, each 
apparently equally capable of proof. It is because Professor Fuller- 
ton unconsciously assumes a realistic space, that he sees in the Anti- 
nomies only hopeless confusion for all advocates of the infinity and 
infinite divisibility of extension. 

So much for Kant’s conception of infinite as applied to the extent 
of space. But what of infinite divisibility? This brings us to the 
other meaning of the term that we set out to examine. 

Does motion from one point to another mean that an infinite series 
of positions must be traversed, however small the separating finite dis- 
tance? Exactly so, for as stated above, an infinite series of positions 
between two points is exactly equivalent to a continuum between the 
points. It is a contradiction in terms to deny the possibility of mo- 
tion in a continuum, on the ground that the series of positions to be 
passed over is infinite. Such a statement assumes that what is with- 
out limit must be brought under the category of limits, if motion is to 
be possible, and, since the first part of the hypothesis is impossible, 
motion is declared to be out of the question. Upon the limiting 
category of infinite is imposes the perceptual category of number ; 
and because they are found to be incompatible we deny that the space 
of perception is capable of infinite division. The conception of in- 
finite that we seem to have in mind is again that of a very big series 
of numbers, whereas in truth it is merely a term by which one con- 
tinuum can, without reference to any other, larger or smaller, be 
placed in the category of quantity ; that is, a continuum can thus, in 
and of itself, be described as an aggregate. 

To assert, however, that when a continuum is traversed the ele- 
ments of an infinite series must be mumdered, is nothing else than ap- 
plying finite concepts to what is admitted to be beyond the pale of 
the finite. Suppose the unending process of enumeration does take 
place ; if it does, it will by hypothesis require an endless time. But, 
in assuming such a process, we must remember that we are no longer 
dealing with a space at all but are trying to combine in an ideal per- 
ceptual experience two mutually irreconcilable categories, namely, that 
of numeration, and hence of limitation, with that of infinity or the 
unlimited. 

Motion for any assignable distance passes over an infinite number 
of intermediate positions, but it does it in a finite time. It is per- 
fectly legitimate, as against Professor Fullerton, to say that the moving 
body has an infinite number of infinitely little bits of time with which 
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to make its paradoxical journey. But this means nothing more than 
that there are given coincidentally three continua, the finite line, a 
finite time, and a finite motion as the content of the time. These 
three continua, expressed quantitatively, may be said to contain an 
infinite number of infinitely small parts, but, as we have said repeatedly, 
this means nothing other than that these so-called aggregates are con- 
tinua. It is absurd, then, and just here is the solution of Zeno’s 
puzzle, to insist that an infinite number of infinitely little bits of line 
must be traversed in an infinite number of finite bits of time. This 
clearly would be an endless process. If Clifford and*Professor Fuller- 
ton had used the same intellectual shorthand for both the time and 
space series, the paradox of the moving point would never have 
troubled them. 

If we conceive a continuum as an aggregate of infinitely minute ele- 
ments, it is manifestly absurd to inquire what lies between these ele- 
ments ; and yet this is what the theorists of Clifford’s type tacitly 
assume must be done. By hypothesis the term infinite is a limiting 
one, the limit toward which an aggregate may proceed ; but when it 
has arrived at the limit, it ceases to be an aggregate and becomes a 
continuum, hence the idea of a ‘ between’ is excluded. When we speak 
of these infinitesimal elements we must constantly bear in mind that 
they do not permit of translation into perceptual terms. They are 
symbolic of the limits to which finite experience can be carried back. 

hy finite distance, though indefinitely small, may be ideally per- 
ceived, but when the limit, infinity, is reached we have passed beyond 
the possibility of imagery. Hence the question as to how an infinite 
number of these infinitesimals can make a finite line is totally irrel- 
evant. To ask the question means that we are trying to image the 
limit, or, in other words, the continuum as discrete. Those who assert 
that motion over an infinitely divided line is impossible in a finite 
time seem to think of the line as composed of mathematical points 
separated by finite distances, thus assuming a space back of, and as a 
setting for, the space is question. The paradox of Zeno, then, arises 
out of the assumption that an infinitely divided line is discrete. The 
arguments of Zeno, in fact, if correctly interpreted actually reénforce 
our theory. ‘Tannery’ shows almost conclusively that Zeno’s criti- 
cisms were directed against the small discrete elements of the Pythag- 
oreans and not against the popular ideas of motion. His arguments 
showed the absurdity of the Pythagorean hypotheses, which, if carried 
out consistently, would result in the denial of the possibility of motion. 

1 Pour I’ histoire de la science hellene, Chap. X, pp. 248 ff. 
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Instead, then, of Zeno forcing us to such a doctrine as Berkeley’s, he 
offers us the best of reasons for avoiding it. 

We may in conclusion devote a few words to Professor Fullerton’s 
revolving disk.‘ He argues that if a point can traverse an infinite 
series of points in one second, then also the speed of a revolving disk 
may be increased by geometrical progression until at the end of one 
second its rate of rotation will be infinitely great. In brief, we may 
say that the moving point and the revolving disk involve two totally 
different problems. In the first case, we have a diminishing series of 
spaces, in the latter, an increasing series of velocities. In the second 
case, also, it is assumed that an infinite number of finite lengths, viz., 
the circumference of the disk multiplied by infinity, is traversed in 
one second. We agree with Professor Fullerton that it is absurd to 
suppose that an infinite series of finite distances can be covered in a 
finite time ; but this is not the problem presented by the point moving 
along the finite line. Here we have a series of infinitely little spaces 
covered in a finite time, in one second by the example, and it is per- 
fectly conceivable because they are infinitely little and hence no spaces 
at all. If Professor Fullerton had made the size of his disk diminish 
to a point in one second, at the same time that its velocity was increas- 
ing to infinity, the paradox would have vanished in more ways than 
one, and the two cases would have been parallel. 

Irvinc Kine. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Purtos. Rev., Vol. X, p. 235. 
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The Field of Ethics. [Being the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 1899.] By Gerorce Hersert PALMER. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 1901.—pp. vii, 213. 

The test of the worth of a work on philosophy, if it is not merely 
a conventional text-book, is identical with the test of a good teacher. 
He is a poor teacher who merely informs, or compels belief in his own 
doctrines and preferences. He is a good teacher who stimulates the 
mind and thus compels disagreement with his own tenets and points 
of view. So it is, more especially, with a good philosophical book : 
it is worth nothing if it does not stimulate rather than inform, sug- 
gest criticisms of itself rather than compel agreement with its con- 
tents. The book under review—where indeed the author himself 
least expects it and consciously does not hope it may be so—is in 
respect of teaching power an excellent and wholesome essay in phi- 
losophy. 

The contents of Professor Palmer’s work, Zhe Field of Ethics, 
originally appeared in the form of ‘lectures’ under the Noble 
Foundation—which, created through sympathy with the preaching of 
Phillips Brooks, as the Founder’s note (prefacing the volume) informs 
us, provides for the exploiting of philosophy, natural science, and 
pure literature, in ‘‘the highest interests of humanity,’’ or, as the 
Founder’s note means, in the interests of religion. Professor Palmer 
has the honor to be the first lecturer under the Foundation ; and he, 
for his part, purposes ‘‘ to offer an introduction to ethics of a some- 
what novel kind.’’ ‘That is to say: he presents, without being tech- 
nically metaphysical, a properly ‘philosophical’ introduction—or 
what the older philosophers would call a propedeutic or prolegome- 
non—to ethics. He does not, as do the conventional text-books 
on ethics, or the ordinary histories of ethics, ‘‘sketch in outline 
the principal doctrines of moral science’’; or ‘‘ analyze the working 
of the will and its relation to perception and the cognitive process ’’; 
or ‘‘ explore the origin of the moral sentiments ’’; or ‘‘ attempt to 
determine the ultimate aim by which, however remotely, conduct is 
directed.’’ Rather, he tries ‘‘ to fix the place of ethics in a rational 
scheme of the universe ’’—and, to be sure, philosophy is but the mak- 
ing of a scheme of the universe in terms of abstract formulas (if not 
in terms of ‘‘an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories’’). In de- 
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tail, Professor Palmer aims to mark off ‘‘ the field of ethics by means 
of a series of graded contrasts,’’ on the one hand, from the descrip- 
tive sciences in general, and, on the other hand, from such norma- 
tive sciences, in particular, as law, esthetics, and religion. Con- 
sistently, as he feels, with the aims of the founder of the Noble 
Lectures, Professor Palmer gives a good third of his book to the con- 
sideration of the ‘affinities’ of the field of ethics with that of re- 
ligion, and of its ‘ divergencies’ from religion. 

In passing to criticism and appreciation of the book under review, 
we remark that Professor Palmer’s skill in restating recognized dis- 
tinctions and in illustrating them—always indeed as nicely and as in- 
timately as Aristotle himself—causes him to lose sight of his real theme, 
which is, strictly, the ‘field’ of ethics as a science, and to mix up 
considerations of field with considerations of method, both in science 
and in practice. The field of ethics, so our author tells us, lies within 
the field of the ‘ philosophical’ sciences. These deal with the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, while the ‘physical’ sciences deal with 
the phenomena of the unconscious world. This is strictly a deter- 
mining of different fields. Professor Palmer should have concerned 
himself with an elaborate description of the province of ethics as a 
science, within the larger province of the philosophical sciences. A 
description of what is meant by saying that ‘‘ Ethics is the science of 
-conduct and character’’ were, in the light of his ostensible theme, 
-his proper business, and the precise determination of the field of ethics. 
Instead, however, of doing this, Professor Palmer has a great deal more 
to say about the method of ethics and of the other sciences than about 
their respective fields: and, unfortunately, clings to the familiar dis- 
tinction between the sciences as being (in method) descriptive and 
normative, though stating the matter over again adroitly, and nicely 
illustrating it. But Professor Palmer may have meant to indicate by 
these terms the fields—or data—of the physical and the philosophical 
sciences. On reflection we discover that it is an abuse of language to 
view physics (in the large sense) as the science of descriptions, and 
ethics as one of the sciences of norms. All sciences must be descrip- 
tive: the word ‘descriptive’ applies to method in science, the word 
* normative’ applies to field in science, or to the exercising of the 
moral faculty in practice. We are sure that Professor Palmer, as did 
Plato before him, in exploiting again this familiar distinction, is con- 
founding the exercising of the heart and the imagination with the 
science of ethics, which is the description of the content and origin 
of moral judgments. Otherwise, we cannot understand how our author 
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can submit that physics, as a science, concerns itself with simply ob- 
serving and descriding, in our author's coinage, ‘‘sequential causation,’’ 
and ethics, with observing and eva/uating ideals or ‘‘ anti-sequential 
causation.’’ If ideals differ in nature, origin, and relations, from 
things, ethics has no other business than to describe these differences. 
Will Professor Palmer say that formal logic, as one of the so-called 
normative sciences, is anything else than a description of the meaning 
of thinking a principle? Will he not agree that the syllogism is a de- 
vice for a short-hand description of what one does when one thinks, 
either correctly or incorrectly, that if one explicitly thinks A, the 
syllogism informs one that one has implicitly thought a? As logic is 
the scientific description, not evaluation, of the ideal involved in 
human thinking, so ethics is the scientific description of the ideal 
involved in human character and conduct. 

We may have, perhaps, unjustly made a confusion of language ap- 
pear a real confusion of thought. We have, however, pushed our 
criticism, first, because we observe that usually the distinction between 
the sciences as descriptive and normative (or prescriptive) is really a 
contrast of method with field, secondly, because it is time the distinc- 
tion between the sciences was made one of contrast between the field 
of conscious and of unconscious phenomena, with strict identity in 
method, and thirdly, because Professor Palmer’s book is a highly suc- 
cessful prolegomenon to ethics, and so marked by luminosity of thought, 
lucidity of statement, and ease in style as to be vulnerable only, per- 
haps, in, as we think, a confounding of the field with the method of 
the sciences, and with the exercise of the faculties which provide the 
data of the philosophical sciences. This, however, by furnishing forth 
much more in the way of analyses and descriptions, and many very 
intimate illustrations of his meanings, makes the book all the more 
valuable, interesting, and readable. 

The Field of Ethics, appears as the work of one who has long 
thought deeply about ethical phenomena, and who draws largely upon 
his own experiences for the data of his interpretations. It is what we 
should call an intimate book. For, first, it is plainly self-revealing by 
way of a number of records of personal moral experience. There are 
others like the following, for example: ‘‘ A power expulsive of evil 


resides in. . . beauty, and sweeps us away from that preoccupation with 
: self which is the roof of vileness. The beautiful object lends us its 
dignity. . . . Many times have I been saved from wrong-doing through 


the thought of its unseemliness.’’ Secondly, it is an intimate book 
in the sense of causing us to see the truth through a man, not by in- 
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tellectual abstraction. We cannot read it and merely think abstractly ; 
we catch ourselves, as we read, actually introspecting. While its 
intimacy is illuminating, the book as a whole is valuable as one which, 
without being technically metaphysical, is a philosophical prolegom- 
enon to ethics. Thatis to say: it is a work to be read and used affer 
one has finished with the traditional presentation of ethics in our con- 
ventional text-books, and implies in its appreciation a conscious knowl- 
edge of moral experience. It is not a book for the novice in ethical 
study, but for the professor of ethical wisdom. In this regard, how- 
ever, it moves over the field of ethics very much as did Aristotle in 
his (reputed ) treatise—familiarly, concretely, and with simplicity and 
ease of style. As a prolegomenon it is valuable and timely ; first, 
because, by treating in its scheme provinces which are generally treated 
separately, it is an interesting method of ethical science ; and secondly, 
because the treatment itself is intimate, concrete, and suggestive. 

Had we space enough we could illustrate our criticism and appre- 
ciation. Weconclude, however, by using the occasion of our thoughts 
about what seems to us the two strongest chapters in the book, namely, 
** Ethics and esthetics,’’ and ‘‘ Ethics and Religion,’’ as a text to 
suggest the necessity of including in our treatises on ethical theory less 
of empirical psychology as such, and more of what I may call the 
zsthetic and metaphysical implications of morality. As Professor 
Palmer remarks, ‘‘ it is from esthetics that ethics borrows its idea of 
organic wholeness,’ and ‘‘ it is only beauty that can reconcile us to 
law.’’ But more than this,—and we think Professor Palmer misses 
this point,—in the last analysis all moral attitudes are esthetic,— 
immediate, and categorical. And still further, it is not true that 
zsthetics considers only a dead repose, absolute completion, named 
perfection. If we conceive of God as the perfect and absolute being, 
we can still define his character in terms of zsthetics, for his perfection 
is one of active self-unification, ever going on, and ever complete. 
The finite will is both restless and unable to complete its world ; but 
that which constitutes its life is an esthetic ideal, complete organiza- 
tion. The infinite will is itself the constitution of real completeness, 
without death of activity. And thus it appears that religion, which 
affirms concretely the worth of the énotwats td ded, does not recom- 
mend ‘ rest,’ or ‘ absorption’ into God, but ‘ union’ in thought and 
will with the Absolute. In the last analysis, ethics is the science of 
the absolute ideal, which as embodied in the perfect, holy life of the 
deity is at once zsthetic and religious. a 

We recommend Professor Palmer’s book, even though as we think 
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it is at fault in its three strongest chapters. It is luminous throughout, 
and thoroughly readable. It is, as we said, valuable and timely, because 
it is itself an interesting method of ethical science, and because -it 
is immensely stimulating. 


J. D. Locan. 


UNIVERSITY OF SouTH DAKOTA, 


Studies in Auditory and Visual Space Perception. By ARTHUR 
Henry Pierce. Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, London 
and Bombay, 1901.—pp. vii, 361. $2.00, nef. 

This book consists of two parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Local- 
ization of Sound,’’ and ‘‘ Studies in Visual Space Perception.’ The 
first part is a systematic discussion of the whole subject of auditory 
perception of space. Earlier investigations are reviewed, original 
experiments are reported, and a final theoretical interpretation of all 
the available facts is undertaken. The second part is, as its title indi- 
cates, a less systematic treatment of certain special phases of visual 
perception. Various geometrical illusions are experimentally exam- 
ined ; no general theory, however, is presented. 

The book is the first regular publication in compliance with the 
requirement made of each Kellogg University Fellow of Amherst Col- 
lege. A number of the papers which are here reproduced in enlarged 
form appeared originally in the Psychological Review and in Science. 
The appearance of the book now makes it possible to see in its en- 
tirety the net output of the generous period of study provided by the 
fellowship at Amherst. This net output is a distinct contribution to 
psychology. Especially the first part of the book, which deals with a 
group of complex and difficult problems, is valuable as a thorough- 
going treatment of a subject nowhere else discussed with such fullness, 
either in our own or in any foreign scientific literature. 

The author’s general conclusion on the conditions of auditory local- 
ization may be briefly summarized as follows. It is not merely the 
ratio between intensities of sensations received in the two ears which 
determines auditory localization. The difference in intensities is of 
importance, but equal importance is to be attached to ‘‘ that [qualita- 
tive] characteristic which the sound possesses in consequence of modifi- 
cations wrought by the influence of the form and position of the head 
and pinna’’ (p. 149). Movement factors which have sometimes been 
included as immediate elements in auditory localization are rejected. 
It is denied that movements toward auditory objects are reflex. Such 
movements are cultivated as localization becomes more and more 
highly developed. Movement thus aids in the arrangement and 
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definition of particular positions within auditory space, but the audi- 
tory space in its original and essential character is independent of 
movement factors. 

These conclusions our author holds to be nativistic in their tenden- 
cies, and he does not hesitate to accept this tendency in its fullest 
degree. Thus, he writes on page 187: ‘‘ Accordingly we shall assume 
that auditory impressions originally possess positional characteristics, 
or that they are natively endowed with the attribute of externality . . . 
On this basis our problem is to show how from a condition of general, 
indefinite externality, sounds come to possess more or less definite and 
well-ordered localizations in a spatial system.’’ 

The nativistic conclusion is, furthermore, vigorously supported on 
grounds other than the mere tendency of the general conclusions. 
Professor Pierce has one line of argument which he pushes to the front 
as of conclusive significance. Briefly stated it is as follows: Auditory 
space is, in so far as it consists in intracranial localizations, quite 
independent of visual, tactual, and motor complications. A sound 
produced by two telephones which are in direct contact with the ears, 
is localized inside the head. The space inside the head cannot be 
assumed to have any direct sensory relation with vision, or touch, or 
movement. Since, however, this intracranial localization is just as 
direct and typical as any form of auditory localization, it follows that 
auditory space in general must be, in its essential nature, independent 
of touch, vision, and movement. The whole question thus solves itself 
through the discovery of this sphere of pure auditory space. 

This argument has a kind of conclusive ring about it which one 
would gladly allow to convince him, were it not for the difficulties 
which arise when he tries to get back from this separate and unique 
auditory space to the real space of experience. Space as we experience 
it in adult life is neither visual, tactual, nor auditory. It is a form of 
all experience. Indeed, it is only through their common arrangement 
in this common form which is not identical with any sensory factor, 
that disparate sensory qualities come to be recognized as related. If 
one assumes the spatial relation between auditory impressions and 
visual impressions as the necessary and important fact in ordinary ex- 
periences, and then emphasizes the absolute separation between the 
two kinds of impressions as the fundamental fact in determining his 
definition of the original spatial gua/e, obviously he has yet to show 
the relation between his defined space and ordinary, experienced 


space. 
Professor Pierce gives some outline of the method that he would 
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follow in extricating himself from this difficulty. It is practical life, 
he says, with its necessities of reaction, which impels us to render 
more and more definite the vague localizations of the original auditory 
space. Thus movement and auditory space get related. But auditory 
space is not as helpful in working out our practical adaptations as is 
visual space, so the forms of reaction which we most commonly culti- 
vate in connection with auditory localizations are such as will bring 
the eyes into line with the objects heard. Auditory localization thus. 
passes through movement into visual localization. Auditory space is. 
not dependent, it is merely inferior in its degree of development. 
The fundamental difficulty in criticising such a theory is that it has so 
many different stages of experience to which it can apply its term 
space. Is space the organized externality of ordinary life? No, it is 
something more primitive, answers the nativist. And, if you ask what 
that more primitive experience is, he tells you that it is something which 
never continues in its original form, but gets itself related to some form 
of action or some more complete form of perception. Again, if we 
consider the matter closely, a related question arises as to whether there 
is not ground for the assertion that intracranial space is after all in 
its developed form quite as closely related to vision as any other case 
of auditory localization. Can one localize inside the head without 
having the usual visual and tactual world as a general setting for the 
localization? If we try to shut out this larger world, are we not com- 
mitting in another form the fallacy of using the term space for different 
ranges of perception? Is not, in fine, adult space always the whole 
space of experience? What does it mean to have discovered a limited 
area within the head that falls out of the general scheme of things and 
is not either in its development or in its present relations complicated 
with tactual or visual factors? To the present reviewer, the attempt to 
isolate intracranial space and mark it off as unique involves the author 
in innumerable difficulties which are too lightly overlooked. 

The second part of Professor Pierce’s book contains many discus~ 
sions which are of interest to those who have taken up the detailed in- 
vestigation of geometrical illusions. His explanation of Miinsterberg’s 
checker-board illusion is that the deflection of the line is due to irra- 
diation. The illusory movements which appear when one moves the 
point of fixation across a Zéllner figure are explained by successions of 
images analogous to those which would arise if one were looking at a 
rotating screw. ‘The Poggendorff illusion is due to a variety of causes, 
among which the false estimation of the angles seems to be of minor 
importance, and the overestimation of the distance between the 
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points of interruption in the oblique line seems to be of great impor- 
tance. ‘There are also discussions and descriptions of less comraon 
illusions. 

In reaching his conclusions, and as a result of his experiments, Pro- 
fessor Pierce has not infrequently found it necessary to reject both the 
observations and inferences of earlier investigators. Perhaps it may 
not be out of place for me to say a word in defense of some of the re- 
jected conclusions. In doing this I shall ask indulgence for the use 
of the first personal pronoun. Other workers in this field would 
doubtless raise similar objections to being so easily set aside, and I 
shall merely attempt to offer a typical counter criticism, holding that 
in doing this, I act merely as a representative of the whole group of 
vanquished ones. And I shall select a minor case as an illustration be- 
cause it lends itself to brief treatment. For example, a number of 
explanations of the movements in the Zéllner figure are criticised for 
various reasons ; mine is rejected because the verticals in the figure can 
be removed without destroying the possibilities of such apparent move- 
ments. The removal of the verticals is held to render impossible a false 
estimation of angles, and this is said to be fatal to my explanation. The 
following is a quotation from my article. ‘‘ The successive fixation 
of certain points in the figure brings out the illusion of length first on 
the side of an acute angle, then on that of an obtuse angle. The 
angles do not suffer any further change by such successive fixation, 
but the presence of a neutral point of reference gives clearness to the 
illusions of length (italics new), that is, the original source of the 
angle illusion appears in its simplest form.’’' The removal of the ver- 
ticals may render a false estimation of angles impossible by destroying 
the angles used for the purposes of description in the explanation just 
quoted, but if the fixation point crosses the oblique line of the Zéllner 
figure in such a way as to give successive opportunities for false esti- 
mation of length, which estimation of length was all along recognized 
as the fundamental factor, it is not easy to see why the explanation 
quoted should be so summarily rejected. 

In much the same way a number of the other detailed criticisms 
might be answered, but I shall refrain from entering into the special 
discussion in a general review. Even the continuation in this volume 
of the discussion which Professor Pierce and I carried on in the Psy- 
chological Review shall remain unanswered here. On one point at 
least there can be nothing but agreement: Professor Pierce has, by his 
contributions and discussions, made it clearer than ever before that 
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there is, in the sphere of visual space perception a rich field of psycho- 
logical investigation yet unmastered. Mutual criticism certainly will 
detract nothing from the impersonal character of conclusions, if such 
criticism is conducted in the spirit which Professor Pierce everywhere 
manifests. The difficulty which will always present itself will be the 
difficulty of getting at the differences in the views of different writers 
with mutual clearness, and certainly, as I have attempted to illustrate 
by the single example given, one is justified in demanding of our author 
a somewhat more liberal consideration of the explanations which he 
criticises. 

There is one use to which a book of this sort may be very advan- 
tageously put. It furnishes just the kind of material to put into the 
hands of a class somewhat acquainted with laboratory methods, and 
about to enter upon an intensive study of some particular subject. The 
reviews give some suggestion of what has been done before, and intro- 
duce the student to the method of acquainting himself with the status 
of particular psychological problems. The original investigations 
furnish suggestive models ; and the conclusions reached offer excellent 
material for the development of careful personal judgments. It is to 
be hoped that our psychological literature will be enriched by other 


monographs of this type. 
CHARLES H. Jupp. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 


L'année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F, Pitton. | 


[Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine.] Paris, Félix Alcan, 

I9g0I.—pp. 314. 

Besides the review of French philosophical literature for the year 
1g00, the current number of L'année phtlosophique contains four 
essays: ‘‘ Les mythes dans la philosophie de Platon,’’ by V. Brochard ; 
‘« Sur une des origines du Spinozisme,’’ by O. Hamelin ; ‘‘ Essai sur les 
catégories,’’ by L. Dauriac, and ‘‘ La critique de Bayle ; critique du 
spiritualisme cartésien,’’ by F. Pillon. The third of these articles is 
constructive, the other three critical. All present interesting material, 
much of which reflects the well-known attitude of Renouvier and his 
school. 

M. Pillon’s account of Cartesian spiritualism and Bayle’s criticisms 
upon it is not only a valuable aid for the understanding of the philosophy 
of the period, but is also of importance for the thought of the present, 
since it constantly compares this earlier form of idealism with that of 
Renouvier. The fundamental doctrine of the Cartesian spiritualism 
is the distinction between two substances, the one spiritual with 
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thought for its attribute, the other material with the attribute of exten- 
sion. Descartes gave two reasons for the impossibility of a confusion 
between the two, that is, of the supposition of a material substance that 
thinks, or of a spiritual substance that is extended : (1) From an analysis 
of the logical consequences of the original proposition cagtfo ergo sum, 
it is evident that, while the existence of spirit is known immediately, 
that of body can be established only indirectly through the proofs of the 
existence and the perfections of God. There is no reason to suppose 
ii | that two substances so separated in thought should have any common 
i attributes. (2) Body is divisible, while spirit or mind is indivisible. 
WW It is therefore impossible to regard mind as extended, or body as think- 
ing. The second argument, although the more convincing of the two, 
| | 1 was advanced by its author simply as additional proof, and disregarded 
Wl in subsequent controversies both by himself and by his opponents. In 
fact, Bayle later gave the argument in a more developed form as his 
own, and claimed that it was unanswerable. His objection to the 
first argument was directed against Poiret rather than Descartes, and 
uy was based upon Poiret’s admission that created being did not know 
perfectly its own nature. If this were the case, no matter how cer- 
ine tain one might be of thinking and so of existing, no conclusion could 
/ be drawn as to the incorporeality of the mind. At most, the difference 
lg in the proofs for the existence of mind and body could lead to the 
i inference that the one was certain, the other uncertain. Descartes, 
/ | however, did not admit the mind’s ignorance of its own nature ; ac- 
iW cording to his theory of the value of clear and distinct ideas the mind 
- is able to know with certainty that it is a thinking thing and entirely 
distinct from body. Bayle offered no criticism upon this position, 
but M. Pillon advances one which he thinks Bayle might consistently 
have made. He might have said that while he was unable to recog- 
nize in himself any other essence than thought, nor in body than 
i} extension, and knew that through the divine omnipotence God could 
ui have created beings thus separated, nevertheless the reasoning based 
| | upon the nature of clear and distinct ideas could go no further. It 
| did not make the separation a necessary one, and show that thought 
. logically excluded from mind every other attribute. On the sup- 
position that one had a clear idea of the soul, and that this idea was 
found to exclude extension, no confusion between mind and body 
would be possible. As Malebranche had pointed out, under such con- 
ditions the mind would be as clearly distinguished from anything ex- 
tended as a square from a circle. 
t The second point to be noted in the Cartesian spiritualism and its 
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criticism is that in both mind and body the relation between substance 
and attribute is, according to Descartes, the same. As extension is 
the essential and constant attribute of body, so thinking is the essen- 
tial and constant attribute of mind. To Arnauld’s contention that 
the attribute of the spiritual substance was the capacity for thought 
rather than thought itself, Descartes replied that the mind must be 
conceived as constantly thinking. Just as extension is the attribute of 
body, and figure and movement its modes, so thought is the attribute 
of mind, and sensibility, imagination, and will its modes. Curiously 
enough, understanding is not included by Descartes among the modes 
of the thinking substances, and the necessity for putting it somewhere 
gives rise to perplexities. If understanding is only a mode, what is 
the attribute as distinct from its modes? If understanding is the at- 
tribute, what can be the ground for so radical a separation between 
faculties usually regarded as on the same level? Understanding, like 
sensibility and the others, is the name of a faculty, that is, of the 
cause of certain mental actions, or it is the name of a class of actions. 
In either case, it cannot be regarded as a permanent state, as extension 
is. Bayle realized the difficulties of the attempted parallelism, and 
maintained in opposition to it that thought consists of a series of 
actions, and that therefore its relation to the mind, instead of being 
that of essence to substance, is that of effect to efficient cause. To 
regard these actions as essence would be to make the mind the cause 
of its own essence, which is a contradiction in terms. With this 
argument Bayle combined others of less importance concerning the 
relation between thought in general and particular thoughts. While 
Bayle refused to regard thought in general as the attribute of mind, on 
the ground that the determined was superior to the undetermined, M. 
Pillon finds the difficulty to consist rather in a confusion between the 
different kinds of abstract terms. Extension without limitation and 
thought without limitation, being formed in different ways, do not 
belong to the same class. 

It was but a step from the distinction between the two substances to 
the belief that every substance not thinking was extended and corporeal. 
This view was maintained by Poiret and denied by Bayle. The 
latter based his opposition on the plea that thought had been shown 
to be merely an accident and not an essential attribute. If it was an 
accident known to be present in unextended substances, there was 
nothing inconceivable in supposing it united to corporeal substances. 
Nevertheless, Bayle rejects the consequences of the supposition that 
the essence of substance is unknowable, viz., that there is but one 
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substance with two or more attributes, and even concludes that since 
thought is simple and body divisible the two cannot be united. The 
inconsistencies in Bayle’s arguments are explained as due to his double 
criticism of the scholastic and of the Cartesian theories. Realizing 
the difficulties in both, he was unable to reach any definite and satis- 
factory solution. M. Pillon thinks it strange that Bayle was unable 
to go on to the true position, to eliminate the notion of substance 
altogether, and substitute for it in the mental world the idea of necessary 
relationship, then, with his clear conception of the differences between 
the two kinds of phenomena, to reduce the corporeal to the spiritual. 
In spite of the fact that Malebranche reached practically similar con- 
clusions, one may doubt whether the step is so obvious as it seems to 
M. Pillon, and especially whether Bayle could have taken it, If 
another man had done so, he would have been ready with much sug- 
gestive criticism, but he left the actual advances to be made by more 
constructive minds. The whole question of the existence of other 
substances besides matter and spirit, a question which received eager 
consideration not only by Spinoza and Malebranche, the latter of whom 
Bayle followed, but by Cudworth and Leclerc, is solved, we are told, 
by the idealistic phenomenalism. It is solved by being swept out of 
existence. If the word substance signifies merely a simultaneous and 
successive synthesis of psychical phenomena, the investigation of other 
possible substances becomes an absurdity. Moreover, any view of God 
that is pantheistic or that attributes to him a nature distinct from 
thought is a rational impossibility. 

Descartes’s distinction between mind and body was made by himself 
and his disciples the basis of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. Death means division, the separation of parts, therefore that 
which has no parts cannot die. The soul can cease to exist only 
through the direct act of God, who, as he created, can also annihilate 
it. The argument was seized upon with great avidity by the thinkers 
of the time, especially by those interested in theology. They found 
in it a guarantee for the future, and a common ground for faith and 
knowledge. The explanation of its influence is the psychological 
illusion produced by the idea of the soul as substance, as substratum, 
rather than as personality. The account given by Professor James of 
the longing for stability felt by the human mind, and the satisfaction 
afforded by any theory that supplies this want, is quoted as setting 
forth the mental attitude that makes the appeal of such doctrines so 
forcible. M. Pillon, however, believes that the desire of the mind 
for permanence and stability is satisfied by the idea of law in phe- 
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nomena no less than by that of substance, and even finds in James’s 
essay an implicit admission that, though he says substance, he means 
personality. 

Nevertheless, based as it was upon an illusion, the admiration of the 
seventeenth century for Descartes’s theory of the distinction between 
soul and body was historically justified. Before that time, although 
the soul had been distinguished from the body, yet that it could exist 
apart from the latter was an article of religious faith rather than the 
result of philosophic thinking. The Aristotelian theory of form and 
matter had been forced into a confirmation of the doctrine taught by 
the church, but there had been no attempt at independent demonstra- 
tion. Descartes made a great advance in according equal value and 
certainty to mind and body; he and his generation were unable to 
take the next step, that of recognizing that extension is ideal and so 
a modification of the substance that thinks. 

The relation of Bayle to the Cartesian theory of immortality was, as 
usual, at once acceptance and destructive criticism. While proclaim- 
ing the great advantages of the Cartesian over the scholastic proof, he 
suggested that after all the final recourse must be to faith, since im- 
material substance might be conceived as continuing to exist without 
thought. One need only carry the argument a little further to separate 
completely the ideas of substance and personality, both confusedly 
contained in the Cartesian proof. ‘The separation once made, it is 
evident that the inference from the conservation of substantial identity 
to that of personal identity is false, since the first is neither the neces- 
sary nor the sufficient condition of the second. That it is not suffi- 
cient was shown by Bayle, and the conceivability of substance apart 
from personality is vouched for by the religious doctrine of transmi- 
gration. The doctrine of the resurrection, on the other hand, shows 
that substance is not the necessary condition of personality, for belief 
in a resurrection is based, not on the idea of an imperishable soul, but 
upon the power and moral attributes of God. The conservation of a 
soul substance is philosophically impossible, but not that of a soul 
personality, which, as M. Renouvier has said, may rest upon some law 
as yet unknown, but which expresses the final agreement between 
physical and moral nature. 

As a work of historical criticism M. Pillon’s article can hardly be 
praised too highly. ‘The clearness with which he sets forth the gen- 
eral Cartesian attitude upon the subjects under discussion, and the 
modifications that this underwent with other thinkers both in France 
and in England, cannot fail to be of value to anyone at all interested 
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in seventeenth century philosophy. Perhaps at times he finds more 
germs of idealistic phenomenalism than would a man of another school, 
but the fault, if it be one, is certainly venial. M. Pillon’s own theories, 
though forming an interesting portion of the article, are introduced 
too incidentally to justify any criticism. 
Grace NEAL Dotson. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Recent Logical Inquiries and thew Psychological Bearings. JOSIAH ROYCE. 

Psych. Rev., IX, 2, pp. 105-133. 

Two classes of researches are examined in this article: first, works 
directly concerned with the psychology of thinking and the natural history 
of logical phenomena ; second, investigations of the comparative logic of 
the sciences, and the examination of first principles of certain sciences. 
The psychology of knowledge is a favorite field of research. But 
while the psychology of association and of perception has steadily ad- 
vanced, and attention, discrimination, and memory have been experimen- 
tally studied, little progress has been made in the study of conception, 
judgment, and reasoning. Many writers have based their logical doctrines 
on psychology. Asa result of the present state of the psychology of the 
intellect, their theories about the higher intellectual processes have been 
various and capricious. Consequently, some students make a sharp dis- 
tinction between logic and psychology, and leave all the descriptive psy- 
chology of thinking out of their logical inquiries. Others attempt to reduce 
their problems to a form that will make possible a more exact introspection 
of the thinking process. It is nearly impossible to study the higher think- 
ing processes under experimental conditions. Thus far the processes 
studied have been artificially simplified to such an extent that their results 
have been trivial. Passing to the second class, we find in mathematics 
a keenly critical consciousness about what constitutes exact statement and 
rigid proof. The concept of number has undergone a searching analysis. 
The conceptions of continuity, the exact meaning of numerical and quanti- 
tative infinity, and the logical position of infinitesimals have been con- 
sidered. These analyses, directly logical in purpose, inevitably possess a 
psychological bearing. They throw light upon the structure of the uni- 
versally human processes of counting, measuring, and comparing magni- 
tudes. They not only logically clarify and transform, but also exhibit the 
natural history of certain fundamental intellectual interests. The logical 
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prominence which these researches give to our general concepts of the 
serial order, as contrasted with our more specialized quantitative concepts, 
involves a generalization about the nature of the thinking process, We 
learn to distinguish the activities involved in forming an ordered series 
from the processes whereby we have learned to apply this conception 
in measuring magnitudes. The two processes are both logically and 
psychologically different. The problem here for the psychologist is 
the psychology of our ideas of serial order. In the other fields of the 
logic of science we also find valuable suggestions. The experiment of 
just observable differences furnishes an important problem. The subject's 
act of judgment, in this experiment, includes what may be called the 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ consciousness, the decision between alternatives, the 
selection or suppression of a certain possible response to an object. A 
very important application of this consciousness appears, when, besides ob- 
serving the differences of objects, we classify them. The relation of the 
consciousness of difference to the consciousness of negation, is a logical 
and psychological problem. Sharp classification is the goal of scientific 
thought. Classification for us depends upon inhibitions and upon becoming 
conscious of them, and also upon bringing to notice the positive motor 
tendencies correlative to these inhibitions. In what way, to what extent, 
and under what conditions do we become conscious of our inhibitions ? 
The two great tasks set for the students of the psychology of the thinking 
process by the results of modern logical inquiry are :,(1) the problem of our 
inhibitory consciousness, and (2) the problem of the psychology of our 


consciousness of ordered series of objects. 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Erkenninisstheoretische Auseinandersetzungen. Tu. Z. f. Ps. u. 

Phys. d. Sinn., XXVII, 5 u. 6, pp. 305-343. 

This is the first of a series of articles in which Professor Ziehen proposes 
to compare his own epistemological theory (Psychophystologische Erkennt- 
nisstheorie, Jena, 1898) with the systems of various other ancient and mod- 
ern epistemologists. This article is devoted to a discussion and searching 
criticism of the theory of Avenarius. ‘‘ Unfortunately it was not granted 
to Avenarius to complete his system in a fourth work. It remains a frag- 
ment. His vast inventory of human statements, and his attack upon intro- 
jection constitute his immortal service to epistemology."' Ziehen objects, 
that in his ‘‘ empirio-critical axiom,'’ Avenarius starts, not from the orig- 
inally given state, but from an assumption connected with that state. Sen- 
sations and ideas are the sole things originally given. From among these 
data, Avenarius arbitrarily chooses, as his starting-point, a single idea (the 
‘assumption’ of his axiom) and thus reintroduces the old opposition be- 
tween subject (individual) and object (environment). These sensations and 
ideas exist only as events ; they are neither passive nor active. Yet for 
Avenarius, the environment is a mysterious esse which is different from 
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sensation and idea. He does not, then, describe the primary state cor- 
rectly ; nor does he correctly reproduce the fellow-men’s statements regard- 
ing the primary state. He substitutes statement contents for statements 
(£-values), identifies the former with events, and fails to see that they are 
nothing other than what he has already called ‘‘component parts of en- 
vironment."' In his rejection of the introjectionist’s separation of the 
world into subject and object, Avenarius forgets that his own ‘‘ empirio- 
critical axiom '’ contains A-values (transpsychical objects) set over against 
the individual. The introjection is only apparently banished. Yet he 
claims to have freed his world-idea from metaphysical dualism. The same 
dualism, however, recurs in his distinction between ‘: what-is-designated- 
as-I’’ and ‘‘the component parts of environment”’ ; in his distinction 
between £-values and A-values ; in his distinction between the amechanical 
and the purely mechanical ; and again in his distincticn between thought 
and thing. He has simply exchanged a single opposition for a fourfold 
one. Ziehen also objects that many parts of Avenarius's system are veiled 
in obscurity. The empirio-critical Befund is extremely vague. His defini- 
tion of the ‘‘analytic concept of pure experience’’ is a mere tautology. 
Perception becomes ‘‘ positional character’’ of ‘‘thing’’; but what that 
means remains unexplained. The‘peculiar réle played by ‘‘System-C 
in sensation and idea is not precisely defined. No definite line of demar- 
cation is drawn between ‘‘ what-is-designated-as-I '’ and ‘‘ component parts 
of environment."’ His differentiation of these rests ona merely guantifa- 
tive basis, and even that is not securely established. His treatment of this 
topic is extremely unsatisfactory in view of the fact that many individuals 
recognize a third entity (God). Moreover, it frequently happens in sensa- 
tion and thought that the I is lost sight of. A chief defect in the system 
lies in the assumption of X-values, in addition to the £-values, and in the 
vagueness of the A-values. J. W. Bairp. 


La loi des quatre é¢tats. G. Mttuaup. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 1, pp. 28-56. 


In this article the writer maintains that Comte unconsciously prepared 
the way for a fourth stage in human development which follows his three 
stages, the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. This fourth 
stage corresponds to the attitude of modern thought. In it there is a gen- 
eral emancipation of thought, which Comte wrongly believed he could 
stay, in rational science, in morals, and in religion. For Comte, in the 
theological and metaphysical stages of human development, the mind is 
for the most part subject to the external; in the positive stage, there is a 
transition from the external to the internal, but the activity of the mind is 
still limited. In the fourth stage which has followed, all restraint upon 
inner activity has been removed. There is a movement towards greater 
liberty, activity, and personal spontaneity. Truly comprehended, Comte’s 
stages are not successive periods, but they penetrate into each other ; they 


are not static but involve movement and progress. 
C. M. Story. 
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Quelgues réiflexions sur idée de justice distributive. A. LANDRY. Rev. 

de Mét., IX, 6, pp. 727-748. 

Assuming the desirability of distributive justice, we may ask ourselves 
the nature of its aim. The essential element in the definition of justice 
itself seems to be the idea of an inflexible rule, applicable to all individuals 
without distinction. Such a rule is given in the Kantian formula of the 
categorical imperative ;-but here a content is lacking. Its determination 
involves the adoption of an end, which can only be derived from considera- 
tions of social utility. That is, the end adopted must be economic—economy 
being defined as the art of carrying to a maximum that well being which 
procures jor man the enjoyment of exchangeable goods. Economic ends 
are the most universal of all: they are those which mankind in general 
ranks as most important. And rightly so, for until the needs of the organ- 
ism—food, clothing, and shelter—are satisfied, no other progress is possible. 
Therefore, it may be said that the end sought by distributive justice is, as 
the usual conceptions of it denote, an economic end. 

GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Facts, Doctrines, and Ideals. Epwarp H. GRIFFIN. The Presbyterian 

and Reformed Review, July, 1901, pp. 376-391. 

‘There are three fundamental philosophical methods. These corre- 
‘spond to three fundamental endowments of the human mind, and to 
three fundamental realities with which our experience has to deal. The 
scientific method, in its interpretation of the world, confines itself to the ob- 
‘servation, classification, and generalization of the facts of sense perception. 
In its extreme form, this method issues in materialism ; its less pronounced 
phases are empiricism, positivism, phenomenalism. A second method, 
characteristic of the pre-Socratic systems and the beginnings of modern 
philosophy, is a friori and rationalistic. A third method appears in the 
Socratic turning to the study of man, and in the Kantian appeal from the 
sceptical empiricism of Hume to the intuitions of the moral reason. This 
historical cycle of methods signifies that ‘‘ there are three spheres of truth, 
three methods of inquiry, three standpoints and postulates, three sets of 
criteria, and that each of these has its rights, and that, if any one of them 
is denied its due place, error is the result.'" The rationalist, overesti- 
mating the forms of thinking at the expense of the content of thought, ne- 
giects the facts of experience. The empiricist errs in the opposite direction, 
fixing his attention upon particulars, and failing to provide for generalized 
knowledge. The third method, giving exaggerated prominence to the 
moral element in experience, results in excessive subjectivity. In a true 
philosophy these three factors must be reconciled. The facts of nature and 
of history, the interpretation of facts through reasoning, the insight and 
authority of the ethical nature, these are elements of truth, to all of which 
due recognition must be given. Both in philosophy and theology, the 
rationalistic type has predominated over the othertwo. Descartes's method 
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was one of deduction, after the analogy of mathematics, from clear and 
distinct notions. Of this apotheosis of abstract reflection Spinoza is the 
classical example. To him logical consistency is the same thing as causal 
efficacy ; the system of the cosmos is reasoned out as if it were a geomet- 
rical problem. Modern empiricism starts from Locke, and is carried out to 
its logical conclusions in Hume. Kant is a good example of the third 
method, which depreciates both the thought factor and the sense factor in 
experience. Illustrations of these three philosophical methods are found 
also in the sphere of theology. The distinctive method of theology con- 
forms largely to the a friort deductive type. The hostility of theology to 
science suggests the question as to what relation ought to subsist between 
the scientific investigation of the world and theological dogma. The answer 
is, that the relation ought to be one of friendliness, and not antagonism. 
Science is differentiated from theology in its sphere, and in the nature of its 
inquiries. Science deals with the orderly connection of phenomena, It 
establishes those constant relations which we call laws of nature. But, in 
its proper conception, it does not concern itself with the question of the 
origin and meaning of the world with which it deals. Even if, ¢. g., 
science succeeded in tracing an uninterrupted sequence from primordial 
atoms to the moral personality of man, the question of origin and meaning 
would still remain untouched. The Aristotelian principle is a perfectly 
sound one, that the nature of a thing is what that thing is when fully de- 
veloped. Theology furnishes an example of the empirical method in the 
view that Christianity is a ‘' fact revelation,’’ the truths of which are only 
corrupted by attempted formulation and systematization. But those who 
thus oppose a theoretic statement of Christianity, forget that ‘‘ a fact is not 
something which exists as an independent entity, apart from the mind ap- 
prehending it.'’ On the contrary, ‘‘the mind factor is the larger part of 
my perceptive experience,’’ and, in so far as one is able to state a fact 
which he accepts, he states a doctrine. The third philosophical method is 
illustrated in the point of view that ‘‘ Christianity may be apprehended, 
not as a system of truths or as a body of facts, but as preéminently an 
interior experience.’ This method appears in Mr. Spencer, Clifford, and 
Matthew Arnold. Its weakness is that it leaves out of view the constituent 
elements of religion. It fails to interpret its ideals definitely, and to bring 


them into practical accord with reality. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


Philosophy and Lise. HARALD H6FFDING, Int. J. E., XII, 2, pp. 137- 

Philosophy stands in a more vital relation to life than any other science. 
This relation is twofold: As a conscious working out of life’s problems, it 
is an active relation ; as an involuntary symbolizing of unconscious tend- 
encies and dispositions, it is a passive relation. Both are valuable, and 
both are present in great works of philosophy. During the last century 
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special emphasis was given to the historical and psychological dependence 
of the life of thought on the other forms of life. First of all the philosopher 
isa logician. But he is not simply a logician. The states and events con- 
tain more than the purely logical relations in accordance with which they 
can be arranged in our understanding. There are other mental wants be- 
sides the desire to understand, and it is the task of the philosopher to inves- 
tigate these other wants and their relation to the purely intellectual want. 
The philosopher ought to be a psychologist. All understanding is an 
utterance of the personal life. It must be observed and described, but the 
explanation, the pointing out of the causal relations of mental life, is the 
main task. As psychologist and as logician the philosopher is confronted 
with the metaphysical problem of the essence of reality. The main impor- 
tance of this problem depends on the account which it endeavors to give of 
our whole intellectual situation. Here again the personal element has a great 
influence. The philosopher should also be an ethicist. Values are to be 
tested, and a systematic valuation is tobe made. All valuation in the end 
depends upon a fundamental or immediate value. From a given funda- 
mental value thought progresses with logical necessity. The peculiarity of 
ethical thought is the introduction of the concept of fundamental value as 
determining the process of reasoning. As real content is richer than logical 
form, there is, in the mathematical sense, an irrational relation between the 
form and the content of our knowledge. Thought is a part of reality, and 
we use this part as a form in which all reality is to be expressed. This 
task can never be completely accomplished. Knowledge depends upon 
life, and the conception of this life depends upon knowledge. If life de- 
velops to new stages, our knowledge will develop in consequence. The 
irrationality in the relation between thought and reality, instead of exclud- 
ing the possibility of progress, makes progress possible. A great problem 
still remains. Reality has been conceived as a logical system, or asa 
great mechanism, or as an empire of values. They must all have their 
place in our definitive conception of reality. Is it possible to unite these 
points of view in one conception? G. W. T. Wurrtney. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, 

Sur la psychologie du mysticisme. A GODFERNAUX. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

2, pp. 158-170. 

The mystic life is, properly speaking, the form assumed by individual 
religious sentiment when it is not united with social sentiment. Its con- 
stant basis is found in a series of organic facts which the consciousness 
translates into affective states and their corresponding mental representa- 
tions. This mystic life is inherent in our nature, as living beings in the 
midst of an environment the innumerable impressions from which are con- 
veyed to us feebly or not at all by the senses. These impressions, how- 
ever, may mould that affective rhythm which is at the basis of conscious- 
ness, may lead to a tension of vital energy either above or below the nor- 
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mal limit. In the former case we have what has been known for centuries 

asa ‘state of grace.’ To some extent this is shared in by every one of 

us ; but the mystic is one who is particularly endowed, in whom the state 

of hypertension predominates. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 

ETHICAL. 

La morale éclectique. VicTOR BROCHARD. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 2, pp. 

113-141. 

Eclectic ethics, formed of elements borrowed from the English and 
Scottish Schools, from Kant, and especially from common sense, is still 
dominant in our public and private institutions of learning. But it seems 
to have had its day ; and the heterogeneous elements of which it is com- 
posed are fast falling apart. The following is a criticism, not of its con- 
tents, but of the manner in which its principles are presented and justified. 
The excellence of the doctrine is admitted ; what is denied is that it forms 
a systematic whole. (1) The eclectic school usually defines ethics as the 
science of duty. To determine the nature of duty it lays down as a prin- 
ciple that it isa moral law. This law, applying to free and intelligent 
beings, has two characteristics, obligation and universality. These two 
characteristics duty alone possesses. In this apparently simple statement 
there lies concealed a begging of the question. The principle that human 
conduct ought to submit to a law, and that ethics is the investigation of 
this law, far from being self-evident, is the very point in dispute. This 
conception of ethics as having for its object duty or obligatory law is a re- 
ligious one, made familiar by education and centuries of Christian tradition. 
In taking for granted the question at issue, eclecticism has confused the 
religious or theological, with the philosophical, point of view. (2) Eclecti- 
cism has falsified the ethics of interest, and confused terms which should be 
carefully distinguished. It has but poorly served its own cause by aban- 
doning the principle of happiness to the ethics of interest. The part played 
by happiness must be recognized in any true ethical system. (3) The dis- 
cussion of the ethics of sentiment is one of the innovations of eclecticism. 
The ethics of sentiment rests upon the principle that there is in man an 
innate disposition to love his kind. But if benevolence is a primitive and 
irreducible instinct like self-love, why should it have escaped the notice of 
ancient philosophers? The truth is that the benevolent instincts are not 
primitive, but a late growth, the product of Christianity. Even if benevo- 
lence were a primitive propension, it could have no place in eclectic morals, 
according to which an action is moral only if inspired by the idea of uni- 
versal law. (4) In its treatment of the chief problem of ethics, the defi- 
nition of the good, eclecticism attempts the reconciliation of two theses 
which are not only different, but contradictory. The identity of the good 
and the idea of duty is not only not evident, but is formally denied by 
many schools. The idea of duty, on which the Kantian ethics rests, is an 
essentially religious idea, and is meaningless apart from revelation. 
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Eclecticism has confused the religious and rational points of view even 
more than Kant, inasmuch as its criterion is common sense, which is im- 
pregnated with religious ideas, and has been shaped by eighteen centuries 
of Christianity. (5) The same confusion of the philosophical with the 
religious point of view appears in the eclectic theory of sanctions. Eclec- 
ticisms holds, rightly enough, that obligation presupposes a sanction ; 
but in making this statement eclecticism falls back into utilitarianism. 
For eclecticism the only sanction of the moral law is the future life.” The 
doctrines of duty and immortality are so interwoven that if the soul is not 
immortal, duty is an illusion ; and, reciprocally, it is duty alone that guar- 
antees the immortality of the soul. To affirm with eclecticism the indepen- 
dence of duty and immortality is to build upon sand. If ethics is a distinct 
science, it should stand by itself, in independence of another world. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


The Relation of the Two Periods of Fichte's Philosophy. Even Buss 

TALBoT. Mind, No. 39, pp. 336-346. 

This article discusses the relation between the conceptions of the ulti- 
mate principle in the two periods, In the first period, the ultimate is called 
the ego, the Idea of the ego, and occasionally, God. In the second period, 
it is designated as being, God, or the absolute. ‘ Knowing’ here seems to be 
equivalent to the ego of the first period. This suggests that the ego, ap- 
parently the ultimate of the first period, is in the second period dependent 
ona higher principle. Fichte finds a formal and a material principle in 
consciousness. These principles seem to be opposed to each other. Con- 
sciousness, though dualistic, is striving toward unity. Thought is the effort 
to unite these opposed terms, and the development of thought is the pro 
gressive realization of that unity of subject and object which is its ideal. 
The ultimate is identical with the ideal towards which consciousness is 
striving though never able to reach. In Fichte’s second period, he seems ~ 
to see that if the Idea of the ego can never be completely manifested, and 
if nevertheless it is the supreme principle, there must be a sense in which 
it can be said to have a validity in itself apart from its manifestation. In 
the first case we are looking at the ultimate principle in its temporal aspect ; 
hence we think of it as life, activity, development. In the second case we 
look at it in its timeless aspect; it is that which abides throughout the 
ceaseless flux of the world process. These two views are not essentially 
antagonistic. They are correlative aspects of reality. Each is needed to 
complete the other. Hence the difference between Fichte’s two periods is 
chiefly one of emphasis. In each of the periods we find traces of the 


characteristic doctrine of the other period. 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Zur Wurdigung Nietssches. HERMANN Leser. Z. f. Ph., CXVIII, 1 und 
2, pp. 107-119 ; pp. 167-183. 
Nietzsche is the philosopher of culture. Rousseau was the first to see a cul- 
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ture problem, although he did not follow out the great problem —the relation 
of culture to nature—to the extent that Nietzsche did. Nietzsche was great 
enough to see problems and to point out dangers. His criticism of his time 
was that it had too few problems, ‘‘that it had been too dogmatically 
naive in moral and religious matters.’" ‘‘One should observe,’’ he says, 
‘‘that Christianity has passed over into a state of easy morality; not so 
much are ‘God, freedom, and immortality’ left, as good will and virtuous 
thinking ; that, moreover, good will and virtuous thinking dominate 
everywhere ; it is the euthanasia of Christianity.’’ It was against this 
‘moralism ' that Nietzsche directed his attack, and in the hope of overcom 

ing it he attempted a new determination of values. Such a determination 
meant the upbuilding of a new reality, the construction of a new objective 
world of norms. In this, Nietzsche was great enough to follow the moderm 
spirit, inaugurated by Kant. But, according to the modern spirit, where 
are the norms to be found? The answer is that all truth and reality can 
be found only in the individual consciousness, in the depths of our own souls. 
But there is desired an objective world of norms, and the will is most influen- 
tial in the construction of this. Nietzsche's especial significance, as a philos- 
opher of culture, lies in this, that he asked the question : Howis a new degree 
of culture possible? That is, who is authorized and capable of creating 
new norms? To answer this question, an appeal to history was necessary, 
and it was in this manner that the problem of truth or reality with which 
Nietzsche started out, came to be envisaged by the historical development 
of culture. The creators of new norms, Nietzsche finds, are the Titans of 
the world’s history, the heroes and geniuses. Growing out of this is 
Nietzsche's doctrine of the Uebermensch. The characteristics of the 
Over-man are personality and power. The elements of strength and 
animal instinct are largely emphasized. He is depicted as freed from the 
degenerating effects of civilization, and living the pure life of instinct. He 
is the incarnation of power; his watchword is the Wille zur Macht. 
This positive construction of Nietzsche is his weakest point. The great 
value of his work is as a protest of the soul against the scientific tendencies 


of the nineteenth century. 
H. C STEVENS. 


Zum Gedichtniss des Nicolaus Cusanus. Paut Bartu. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXV, 4, 483-498. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the birth of Nicolaus Cusanus seems 
a fitting occasion for a review of his contribution to the development of 
thought. Cusanus belongs to the period of transition from medizval to 
modern philosophy. He was master of all the learning of his time. His 
studies and writings embraced physics, mathematics, mechanics, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, law, theology, and philosophy. Though strongly influ- 
enced by scholastic philosophy, he developed doctrines in direct opposition 
to the prevailing systems. The significance of observation and of mathe- 
matical concepts are characteristics of his theory. Toa certain extent his 
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philosophy contains in germ the subsequent rationalistic principles of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz; it is even related to the a friorism of Kant, 
the sensualism of Hobbes and the empiricism of Locke. The verdict of 
posterity in the case of Cusanus is the common fate of pioneers in the his- 
tory of thought. This many-sided thinker, with whom began the philosophy 
of the Renaissance, is all but lost sight of behind his more fortunate suc- 


. cessors who in many respects were but his pupils and heirs. 


J. W. Barrp. 


Epikurs philosophische Entwicklung. A. DbriNG. Z. f. Ph., CXIX, 1, 


pp. I-11. 

The sketches of Epicurus's philosophical development do not furnish us 
a very adequate or consistent account of the subject. There is a contro- 
versy on essential points between Hirzel and Zeller, and even the careful 
work of Susemihl gives but scant notice to the twenty-year period of Epi- 
curus’s development, An exhaustive investigation, however, of the in- 
formation we possess will enable us to draw a clear and intelligible picture. 
The object of this article is to fulfil this need, and to present in outline (with 
citation of authorities) the formative influences and different phases of Epi- 
curus’s thought. The influence of Nausiphanes in particular is traced in 
detail, and the conclusion is reached that this was the prime factor in de- 
termining the whole trend and character of Epicurus's speculations. Nausi- 
phanes was the ‘middleman’ between Epicurus and Democritus. 

ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A History of Philosophy. By W. WINDELBAND. Translated by JAMES 
H. Turts. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The 
Macmillan Co. ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901.—pp. xv, 726. 
In this second edition of Professor Tufts’s valuable translation of Windel- 

band's History of Philosophy all the changes made by the author in the 
second German edition have been incorporated, either in the text or in the 
appendix at the close. Among other alterations, mention may be made of 
the brief characterizations of the most important thinkers which the author 
has added, in fulfillment of the demand for a more extended notice of the 
personalities and personal relations of individual philosophers. This need 
had been consciously left unsatisfied in the first edition, on account of the 
topical and synoptical plan of the work, which necessarily confined bio- 
graphical material within the narrowest possible bounds. The short state- 
ments that have been added regarding the motives and character of the 
various great philosophers, though concise and felicitous, do not, however, 
seem entirely germane to the body of the work. 

The philosophy of the nineteenth century also has received a much more 
extended treatment than was originally accorded it, and this change is 
perhaps the most important revision of all. The new section on ‘‘ The 
Problem of Values'’ is of especial significance and worth in bringing the 
general view of the trend of philosophical thought down to the more im- 
mediate present. In this connection, Professor Tufts has added several 
pages (pp. 663-670), which gives a brief summary of certain aspects of 
recent English thought too often omitted in German histories of philosophy. 
We could wish that the translator had found it practicable to expand his 
contribution to the treatment. 

The author remade the topical index for his second edition with the pur- 
pose of making his work of greater value as a book of reference and a dic- 
tionary of the history of philosophy. The index to the revised English 
version includes both the Mamen- and the improved Sach-register. The 
new index is a special gain for English students, since the first edition of the 
translation had no index at all. 

Professor Tufts's translation is too well known, and has been of too great 
service to need comment. Although the style is not free from a certain 
roughness, a consultation of the original German affords ample explana- 
tion for the fact, inasmuch as Windelband's style seems to present peculiar 
difficulties for the English translator. It is to be regretted that the mis- 
translation on p. 530 has not been corrected in the revision. In connec- 
tion with the rise of modern German idealism, we read that philosophy 
‘*resorted with conscious deepening of thought to the ideas of antiquity 
and of the Renaissance, it plunged intelligently into what the Enlighten- 
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ment had shown,"’ etc. The German (p. 418) seems to mean the reverse 
of the last statement. ‘‘ Sie (Philosophie) versenhte sich verstandnissvoll 
auch in das, was die Aufkiarung von sich gewiesen hatte,”’ i. e., philosophy 
intelligently adopted that which the enlightenment had discarded. The 
enlightenment had neglected that very ‘historical universality'’ which 
the new philosophy with keener insight is said to have embraced. 


ALBERT LEFEVrE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Moral et éducation, Par P.-Fét1x Tuomas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1899.— 

pp. vi, 168. 

This book is an excellent introduction to the study of contemporary 
French ideals. The author does not himself appear as a prophet, but as 
the charitable critic and expositor of all that miscellany of propagandists 
that distract the Parisian public. Although the volume is in form a col- 
lection of essays, there is a discernible unity among them. The nine- 
teenth century movement in science and art brought with it certain at- 
tempts to readjust moral ideals, and to make them more conformabie to 
the new thought. These fin de sitcle philosophies of life are reviewed and 
examined by Professor Thomas, mainly with a view to discovering their 
educational value, and effect upon the general morality. The criticism is 
not profound, but sane and conservative. 

As respects the general relation between science and morality, Professor 
Thomas concludes that although science is morally instructive by virtue of 
its spirit and method, and beneficent in its destruction of superstition, it is 
nevertheless incapable of affording a sufficient ground for morality. This is 
due primarily to the fact that science is quantitative, while morality is qual- 
itative ; but the inadequacy of science as a basis for life is further demon- 
strated by its failure to provide for either freedom or obligation. The 
author's criticism of Za morale sans liberté is along traditional lines, 
while his criticism of Za morale sans obligation, is more interesting on 
account of its treatment of Guyau's Esguisse d'une morale sans obligation 
ni sanction. This latter theory, defining duty in terms of the natural 
expansion of life, fails because its purely quantitative terms cannot account 
for ‘higher and lower,’ and its failure signifies the failure of the general 
naturalistic ethics, of which it is the best representative. 

But science has contributed very essentially to political and social morality 
in demonstrating clearly and unmistakably the solidarity of mankind. 
Professor Thomas thinks that the exponents of so/idarisme overreach 
themselves, when they try to account for duty in terms of the debt of the 
individual to the society which has begotten and endowed him ; for many 
individuals are the creditors rather than the debtors of society. But even 
the most idealistic theory of morality teaches that the true welfare of one is 
inseparable from the true welfare of all, and no educational system will be 
complete which does not instill in the child a sense of his community of 
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interest with all men. Over and against the so/idarisme presented in 
theory by such writers as Leroux, Marion, Gide, Izoulet, Payot, and 
Bourgeois, there is a general movement in the direction of individualisme. 
In the chapter bearing this title, there is to be found an analysis of the 
French character that forms the most interesting part of the book. There 
is undoubtedly, Professor Thomas thinks, a tendency to individualism which 
manifests itself in the irreverence of children, the friction between employers 
and employed, the competitive and aggressively critical spirit of scholars, and 
the general egoism of men in their daily living. But there is an equally strong 
tendency in the other direction, manifesting itself in the fonctionnarisme, 
the general preference of men for the monotonous and formal routine of 
official life. Individualism in France, unlike that in Germany, England, 
and America, is a manner of thought rather than a manner of conduct, and 
affects the imagination rather than the will. The Frenchman, most ambi- 
tious and original in his dreams, is most conventional in his vocation. He 
sticks to his bureau, with its quiet security and promise of permanent liveli- 
hood, while commerce and colonization decline on account of his lack of 
enterprise and initiative. The author finds this to be due in part to an 
educational system that is too protective. He would have an early appeal 
to the child's own resources, and the cultivation of a practical independence 
and sense of responsibility. There should always be inculcated along with 
the consciousness of solidarity, ‘‘a living and profound sense of per- 
sonality."’ 

Other chapters deal entertainingly with the French pessimism of the last 
generation, esthetic morality, dilettantism, and, rigorism. The volume is 
concluded with a chapter maintaining against Tolstoi the need and possi- 
bility of moral education. The book as a whole reminds one anew of the 
Frenchman's power of analysis, and his habit of applying it to his own 
national moods. But in this case, at least, no one can for a moment doubt 


the author's earnestness and good judgment. 
RALPH BARTON Perry. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 


Allgemeine Aesthetik. Von Jonas CouN. Leipzig, verlag von Wilhelm 

Engelmann, 1901.—pp. x, 293. 

The object of this work is stated ( Vorwort, ///) to be the unfolding in its 
general outline of the system of esthetics as a critical science of worth. It 
builds consciously on the philosophical rather than on the empirical. Into 
what is now known as ‘exact’ esthetics, or the sociological esthetics of 
Guyau, Hennequin, and Tarde, Dr. Cohn does not enter to any appreciable 
extent. Indeed, he seems to be unaware of these movements and their 
important results, 

The task of general esthetics, the systematic arrangement of the data, 
(p. 8), can be pursued from the threefold point of view of psychology, 
sociology, and history, whose scientific implications in their philosophical 
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unity it is the business of zsthetic, to set forth. We have therefore three 
main divisions of the work before us : 

1. The discrimination of the zsthetic field. This is chiefly a psycho- 
logical investigation. Perception is said to be the complex most important 
in esthetic experience, 7. ¢., worth or value is presented in the medium of 
pure, intensive, perceptual knowledge, not in the logical or consecutive 
form (p. 23). An object is judged to be beautiful because it is isolated, so 
that the whole attention is absorbed. Therefore art always brings the 
beautiful to us ‘framed,’ as Gottfried Semper says. This ‘frame’ of mind, 
however, is not clearly marked out by Cohn, and he assumes a simplicity 
in zsthetic perception not actually borne out by facts. Nor does he recover 
himself when he explains the relation of art to the promotion of the ideal 
(p- 41). 

2. The second part of the work is devoted to an analysis of the content 
of the zsthetic field, and our author has, in my opinion, done the best work 
inthis part. Though obviously following Hegel, and criticising him, he has, 
especially in the chapter on Form (p. 74), gathered together much valuable 
material and made it available for students. The fourth chapter on the 
important Ainds of aesthetic worth (beauty, sublimity, the tragic, the comic), 
is specially welcome on account of its literary character. 

3. The third part is devoted to the discussion of the significance of 
zsthetic work or value, and is all too short. Dr. Cohn, in my view, exag- 
gerates the conflict of the zsthetic with the ethical and logical interests 
(pp. 266 ff.), but shows in a final chapter, however, how all worths may 
be adjusted in the final ideal synthesis of life and being. 

I fear that artists will not turn to this work for guidance or inspiration ; 
artists are prejudiced against German esthetics. The most fruitful criticism 
of art at present, it must be acknowledged, emanates from France _ Still 
these strictures should not blind us to the solid merits of the work before 
us, which will commend itself, without further comment, to all students of 
philosophical zsthetics. Henry Davies. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Geschichtsphilosophie. Einleitung zu einer Weltgeschichte seit der Vélk- 
erwanderung. Von THEODOR LINDNER. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1901.—pp. xii, 206. 


The scope of this work is partially explained by the sub-title. Professor 
Lindner has not aimed to produce a complete and systematic philosophy of 
history, but only to expound his own conception of history as a preliminary 
to his Welt-geschichte. The first two sections deal with the principles of 
conservation and change which Professor Lindner regards as the funda- 
mental conditions of historical development. _I]lustrations of conservation 
are individual and racial heredity, both bodily and mental, and the persist- 
ence of established forms of civilization. The chief cause of change is the 
historical struggle for existence between national and racial groups, as well 
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as between individuals. Power of adaptation is the prerequisite of success- 
ful change. In the primitive state, natural selection has great force, but its 
influence on the individual diminishes as civilization advances. The third 
section deals with ‘‘ Ideas, their Origin and Movement.'’ The idea is the 
expression in consciousness of the feelings of need which originate all 
change. An idea, taken up on its own account, becomes an ideal. The 
development of ideas exhibits a contrast-movement (Kontrast- Bewegung). 
The author gives, as examples, the alternation of mystico-idealistic and 
rationalistic periods in religion, and of liberalism and absolutism in politics. 
In the fifth section, entitled ‘‘ The Individual : Great Men,'’ we are told 
that greatness of personality must be distinguished from greatness of in- 
fluence, and that in every case the great man only finishes work already 
begun. On the other hand, ideas first arise through individuals, and are 
afterwards diffused collectively. As civilization advances, great men be- 
come more necessary. In the sixth section the author distinguishes be- 
tween peoples (Vd/ker) and nations (ationen). In Europe the true nations 
are Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, France, Portugal, and Spain. In the 
seventh section he discusses the three great groups of peoples (Vé/ker- 
gruppen), Mongolians, Semites, and Indo-Germans. Applying his first 
principle, he finds the Mongolians to be preéminently conservative. The 
Semites (who must not be judged by the modern Jew) exhibit both con- 
servation and change, but these are not adjusted to one another, since the 
Semite has only an external power of adaptation. The Indo-Germans are 
at once the most individualistic, and have the greatest adaptive power of 
the three groups. To the German all bonds are ultimately personal. The 
next section considers the principal forms of human activities, viz.—eco- 
nomic, political, religious, moral, literary, and scientific. The author dis- 
tinguishes Empire (Reich) from State (Sfaa¢), and makes the former the 
pre-condition of the latter. Religion is peculiarly a conservative force, and 
only in Christianity has the inertia of religious conservation been overcome. 
The strength of the religious need is shown by the strength of its contrast- 
movements and conflicts. Peoples form their religions, and since the 
Romance and the Germanic peoples have nearly the same ethnic compo- 
sition, their types of Christianity are not very different. The state, economic 
activity, and mental achievement possess equal value for the historical de- 
velopment, but the state forms the groundwork. The ninth section considers 
the question of the existence of historical laws. The author admits the 
concept of accident, and defines it as an expression for the multiplicity of 
causes, It is often the release of slumbering forces. He says that the 
admission of free-will does not affect the writing of history. There may be 
a causal connection in history, but we never find cause and effect as an 
isolated and individual event. All historical causality goes back to the 
individual. The author discusses the degree of individualization as the 
measure of an historical period. He defines individualism as the striving to 
conserve the peculiarity of the personal being. It has its especial seat in 
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the feelings and spiritual life, and is a universally human quality whose 
manifestation varies. The individual leavens the mass, but is dependent 
upon it. In primitive times the attitude of the individual towards the whole 
was important, but later the community itself determines the relationship. 
(This seems to me to be far from the truth.) The conclusion of this section 
is that no fixed laws of history can be discovered, while in the tenth and last 
section we are told that there is a regularity in the course of development, 
The work of no past civilization is wholly lost to the future. There isa 
general social and moral progress. Public institutions and the general 
conditions of life become better. Sympathy widens, and the relation of the 
individual to the community improves. There are three great causes of 
historical growth—nature, established historical conditions, and felt needs. 
Needs initiate change by producing ideas. The execution of ideas involves 
the ordering activity of the human mind which is hence the indispensable 
condition of progress. Change is perfected through the struggle of ideas. 
We are brought back to our starting-point by the statement that the essen- 
tial in history is always change united with conservation. 

While this work contains some interesting and valuable remarks, it is en- 
tirely lacking in unity of treatment, and it teems with solemn platitudes. It 
deals in a scanty fashion with many questions that belong to anthropology, 
ethnology, comparative religion, and cognate sciences, while affording a 
satisfactory treatment of none of these questions. A philosophy of history 
should either confine itself to the consideration of the epistemological and 
methodological problems of historical knowledge, or, if its author be more 
ambitious, it should attempt a comprehensive interpretation of history as 
part of a metaphysical theory of things. Professor Lindner has avoided 
both these methods of treatment. He has neither illuminated the confused 
course of historical evolution, nor contributed in any way to the theory of 
historical knowledge. Some points of his book will interest philosophical 
students of history, but it cannot be regarded as in any sense furthering the 
interpretation of history. J. A. Lerenton. 

Hopart CoLiece. 


The following books also have been received : 

Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 
Translated by J. E. CREIGHTON and ALBERT LEFEVRE. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902.—pp. xix, 419. $2.50, met. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development: A Study in 
Social Psychology. By JAMES MARK BALDwIN. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1902.—pp. xxiv, 606, $2.60, met. 

A History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval. By WILLIAM 
ARCHIBALD DuNNING. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1902.—pp. xxv, 360. 
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Principles of Western Civilisation. By BENJAMIN Kipp. New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp. vi, 538. $2.00. 

Experimental Sociology: Descriptive and Analytical. Delinquents. By 
Frances A. KELtor. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1901 —pp. xvi, 316. $2.00, met. 

The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patten. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp. ix, 237. $1.25, met. 

Lamarck, The Founder of Evolution: His Life and Work. With Trans- 
lations of his writings on Organic Evolution. By ALPHEUS S. PACKARD. 
New York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1901.—pp. 
xiii, 451. $2.40, met. 

Studies in Political and Social Ethics. By Davip G. Ritcure. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 
ix, 238. $1.50. 

Social Institutions. In their Origin, Growth, and Interconnection, Psycho- 
logically Treated. By DENTON]. SNIDER. St. Louis, Mo., Sigma Pub- 
lishing Co.; Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1901.— pp. 615. $1.50. 

The Level of Social Motion: An Inquiry into the Future Conditions of 
Human Society. By MicHAaet A. LANE. New York, The Macmillan 
Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1902.—pp. ix, §77. $2.00. 

English Evolutionary Ethics. By MELBOURNE STUART READ. Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., Republican Press, 1902.—pp. iii, 99. 

Kant's Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics. Edited in English by 
Paut Carus, with an Essay on Kant's Philosophy, and other Supple- 
mentary Material for the Study of Kant. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1902. 
—pp. vii, 301. 50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

Boethius's The Consolation of Philosophy.—Translated by W. V. Cooper. 
(The Temple Classics.) London, J. M. Dent & Co.; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 175. 50 cents. 

A Syllabus of Psychology. By H. HeatH BAWDEN. Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Vassar College, 1902.—pp. iii, 109. 

Leibniz’ System in seinen wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen. Von ERNST 
CASSIRER, Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 1902.—pp. xiv, 548. 9 marks. 
Psychologie als Grundwissenschaft der Pidagogik. Ein Lehr- und Hand- 
buch unter Mitwirkung von K. Heilmann herausgegeben von M. JAHN, 
Dritte verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr- 

*schen Buchhandlung, 1901.—pp. x, 464. 7.20 marks. 

Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien. Von HANS VAIHINGER. 
Ha'le, Max Niemeyer, 1902.—pp. 98. 2 marks. 

Spinozas Gottesbegrif. Von E. Powe tt, Halle, Max Niemeyer, 
1899.—pp. x, 113. 
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NOTES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW : 

Dear Sir—With reference to Dr. Montague’s interesting article in the 
PHILOSOPHICAL Review for January, 1902, entitled ‘‘ Professor Royce's 
Refutation of Realism,’’ I should like space to point out what I consider to 
be an error in the argument. A personal acquaintance with both gentle- 
men concerned in the difference of opinion, together with considerable cor- 
respondence which has passed between us three at times, entitles me to 
feel that I shall not be confusing the issue in fixing special attention upon 
one particular paragraph in the article named. 

Thus, on page 45 of the Review, Dr. Montague defends the realistic 
doctrine of the independence, or as he prefers ambiguously to call it, sepa- 
rateness, of subject and object by a metaphor borrowed from the field of 
psychology, the figure of an objective ‘chair’ which does not lose ob- 
jective existence as a ‘chair’ when by closing one’s eyes one destroys 
or alters substantially the visual ‘idea’ of the chair in question. One 
need not consider the school-boy difficulty with the disconnected ‘gun- 
powder’ and ‘fuse’; but it is fair to say that Dr. Montague’s subse- 
quent argument in detail is at every point parallel to the logic of this special 
figure and stands or falls with its validity. 

Now, if the fetitio principii involved in this chair-metaphor were less 
generally committed without detection, one would suppose that its state- 
ment would be its own exposure. And its plausibility, though doubtless 
deeply seated in our mental constitution, would seem inexplicable unless as 
a matter of mere carelessness in language. For the alleged object and the 
alleged idea simply do not belong together, ‘chair’ being taken objec- 
tively in one meaning, subjectively in quite another. It will never do, in 
fact, to cite in defence of realism the lack of coérdination between a 
‘chair’ and an ‘idea of a chair’ which turns out to be merely a mo- 
mentary sensuous impression! For, in such a defence, the ‘separate- 
ness’ under dispute is preassumed in the sensuousness of the psychological 
metaphor ; and the lack of codrdination follows of course. It is a perfectly 
valid idealist retort, to point out that any somewhat constructive or solidly 
constituted ‘chair,’ whether it is ‘//af¢ special chair’ or not, is the ob- 
ject, not of any excited retinal nerve-feelings merely, but of an active 
agglomeration or organization of innumerable stored-up and also present 
nerve-experiences, which, less or more remotely, bear upon the momentary 
retinal sensation, interpret it and constitute its intelligible meaning as an 
item within a personal universe. If the self-contained idea would be blank 
without the subsidiary sensuousness which belongs to its complex consti- 
tution as intelligence, yet it is hard to see how sensation as pure externalism 
or unintelligibility can even be referred to or intended by Dr. Montague or 
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any one else. And if the mere sight of the ‘chair’ refers at all to what 
one means by ‘chair,’ the ‘idea of a chair’ is only subsidiarily an im- 
pression from without. 

To any observer whose sight-sensations mean anything whatsoever, that 
is to a sane observer, the obliteration (or substantial alteration) of the 
momentary retinal image does, to be sure, Dr. Montague notwithstanding, 
obliterate (or substantially alter) precisely ‘that special chair which I now 
see in so far as | now merely see it.’ The hitherto existing object becomes 
in all truth non-existent. And, instead of the said meaningless object, 
arises a new one: ‘‘that special chair which a moment ago I saw but now 
do not see."’ In which alteration there is no lack of mutual independ- 
ence in any sense. In this regard, Dr. Montague has merely failed to 
describe the insignificant sense-object ‘chair’ which properly belonged to 
his so-called ‘idea of a chair.’ 

But, again, accepting the intelligible object Dr. Montague describes, and 
constructing for him the true subjective correspondent upon which it de- 
pends, let us see whether in his illustration there is any alteration in the 
one without appropriate alteration in the other. For Dr. Montague’s mis- 
take is made plausible by the fact that it would be only perhaps under 
unusual and petty conditions of strained self-stultification, sometimes called 
experimentation, when the alteration of merely sensuous object to corre- 
spond with the altered mere impression of the hypothesis would be of any 
noticeable consequence as a factor in the intellectual construct, ‘that solid 
chair." Yet, to an observer in full possession of his rational faculties, the 
true object of his ‘idea (not visual image merely) of a chair’ would, 
when put out of sight, be altered nevertheless inevitably and in appropriate 
manner, by the admission into it of some varying degree of probability as 
to how much or how little the position, form, color, or what not which is 
usually visualized, would on a second view be altered to the sense. Any 
elements of experience you please can enter into the determination of such 
probabilities ; but the objective chair at any instant of non-visualization is 
precisely to the least detail the determinately problematical item I have 
just defined: ‘‘ that special chair which at some future moment may be 
seen to be more or less altered into another similar thing also called chair ; 
and which is now, as I know, in continuous alteration of certain definite 
sorts, physical, chemical, or mechanical.'’' There is no lack of mutual 
dependence in the matter, when once a mere sensuousness of experience 
(¢. ¢., epistemologically speaking, separateness) is not preassumed. And 
relative ‘independence’ in Dr. Montague’s sense, is black white, pre- 


' This ‘‘ continuous-alteration '’ feature of the description I have added with a 
view to rebutting Dr. Montague’s apparent opinion that an object, to correspond to a 
new idea, must alter by cataclysm and hiatus. But it is the characteristic of time as 
an alterative manifold, that all its particles, while remaining utterly distinct and each 
entirely unique, also interpenetrate. Therefore the ‘‘ continuance ’’ (more correctly, 
continuity) of an object is not incompatible with dependence upon an altering idea, 
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cisely. The manner of the dependence, or rather reference, of subject 
and object inter se is, to be sure, as to subject and object respectively, as 
different as possible ; but the mutuality of reference, which needs no pre- 
posterously alien ‘artificial’ self to account for the disparity between its 
terms is inevitable. And any other arrangement (if the bull may be par- 
doned ! ) would be nihilism pure and simple. 

REGINALD C, ROBBINS, 


! Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, of the University of Minnesota, 
il has been appointedto the chair of philosophy in Columbia University, 
Wi made vacant by the appointment of Professor Nicholas Murray Butler to 
| the presidency. 

The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh has appointed 
the Rev. Henry Melvill Gwatkin, M.A., D.D., Dixie Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, to the Gifford lecture- 
| ship for 1903-1905. 

q | The death is announced of J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Professor of Education 

; in the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. Professor Meiklejohn is best 

known in America as the translator of Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd has resigned his position in the University of 

it Cincinnati to accept an Instructorship in Psychology in Yale University. 

A psychological laboratory of six rooms has been recently opened at 

Mount Holyoke College. It is in charge of Miss Helen B. Thompson, 
Ph.D., instructor in the department of philosophy. 
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